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TU THE REPENTANT SAOUTH. 


ows the errors of the pat are promptly retrieved, 
future holds Bo protuise.”—Prom a Richmond Paper. 
Ketrexvs the errors ov the past? Yure broth- 
er's blood is kallin, 
From East and West, from Nawth and Saouth, 
whare yu hev laid ‘em low. 
Kin yu stop the ‘ood from loys! hearts this verry 
minnit fallin— 
Kin yu bring agin tu Lise the gallant boys we 


used tu know? 


Go tu the grave whare Baker lies—whare Lyon 
iz a--leepin, 
Go kall op the heroick three whu fell in Bal- 
timere . 
Give back ta ev'ry home bereeved the dear wuns 
in Death's keepin, 
1 wash the stain ov tr2eson from orf Free- 
dom's holy shore! 


‘ 





Ob! yu needn't say yu went tu war withaout 
no friendly warnin, 
We al'iars told wu, from the fust, jest haow | 
the thing wed be— 
Thet vu'd find gure “cap ov freedum” was a 
fool's cap sum fine mornin, 


—E 


* And va « preshes larfin-stock fur awl the | 
wurld ta see! 

a . . ’ 

So yu reely bev begun tu think yu was a bit 
mistaken 


Tu open fire on Sumter’s walls, and tawk ov 
revolushun ? 
Yu'd ruther not hev bin the fokes aour Nawth- 
men ta avakten 
Ao" va wish yu'd stood up manfully fur the 
old Korstitushun ? 


Wa'al, 'm glad yu Suthern rebbels are a kum- 
min ta yore senses; 
I'm glod tu beer yu tawk abaout “ the errors 
ov the past"— 
It's time yu hed begun tu overhawl yure vain 
preten-es, 
And put away voare darlin sins: —I hope the 


change li last! 





Cuartry Grotes. 
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VIE REMAINING DANGERS. 


5 oceupat f Chattanooga by General 
Ruse a: t capture of Knoxville and 
Cumberland Gap by Goneral Burnside; the re- 


treat southward of the rebels in Virginia, and 
the consequent advance of the Army of the Po- 
tomac; the steady progress of General Gilmore 
toward the rednetion of Charleston; the devel- 
opment of Union feeling in Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana; the expulsion of the rebels 
from the greater part of Arkansas; the depart- 
ure of an expedition which will probably have 
the effe:t of clearing out the insurgents from 
Texas, and firmly planting the Stars and Stripes 
once more on the Rio Grande: these are the 
events of the day, and it is not presumptuous 
to say that they warrant very sanguine hopes of 
an early accomplishment of the National pur- 
pose in the present conflict, and measurably set 
et rest the apprehensions which were once enter- 
tained touching the issne of the struggle. On 
the other hand, the triamph of the Union party 
by an overwhelming majority at the election 
in Kentucky, and the still more overwhelming 
Union victory at the elcctions in California and 
Maine, coupled with the indications of an equal- 
ly decided manifestation of loyal sentiment at 
the coming elections in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Now York, may fairly be regarded as relieving 
us from the next greatest danger, namely, divi- 
sious at home. On whichever side we look, in 
this euuntry, the symptoms are all favorable and 
the prospect serene. 

The only remaining cloud which overhangs 
the national horizon comes from abroad; and 
it must be admitted that it ig a cloud of formi- 
dable appearance. 

The Emperor Napoleon is involved in an en- 
terprise in Mexico which, as he knows perfectly 
well, is so obnoxious to the people of this coun- 

y that nothing bat the engrosging nature of 

2 war in which we are engaged prevents our 
resisting him with force of arms. Even now 
th: newspapers and the diplomatists are warn- 
ing him thet owr yitet step after the subjugation 
of the rebels willbe to expel his troops from 
Mexico. The question arises —will he wait till 
then? Or will he avail himself of our present 
helpless position to secure a foothold in Mexico, 
and then intrench himself against our future 
atiack by an alliance: with the Southern Con- 


he 





foderacy? We know that Mr. Slidell, the reb- 
el envoy to Paris, has had several audiences of 
the Emperor lately, and also thac he has been 
closeted with the French Secretary of State. 
Was it proposed at these interviews that a joint 
recognition shonld take place—that of the rebel 
Confederacy by France, and that of the Mexican 
Empire by the rebel Confederacy? If not, what 
is the purpose of the shower of pro-slavery bro- 
chueres that are being issned from the semi-offi- 
cial presses, seemingly for the purpose of eda- 
eating French opinion up to the slave-driving 
standard ? 

Of course, it is easy to see that a recognition 





of the rebel Confederacy by France, involving 








sooner or later a war with this country, would 
be fraught with more evil for the French than it 
could yield benefit. Indeed, it is hard to see 
what advantage the French could hope to reap, 
under any circumstances, from so unnatural an 
alliance and so unnatural a war. But the dan- 
gers which we can see in the enterprise may not 
be so clear to the view of the Emperor; and 
even if they were, he has already involved him- 
self in an operation in Mexico out of which there 
is no possible escape without loss and discredit. 

On the other side of the channel our affairs 
look better, but still not very pleasant. Three 
ironrcilad rams are rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, two on the Mersey, one on the Clyde. 
Every one knows that they are for the service 
of the rebels, and that they are intended, not to 
rob and burn defenseless merchant vessels, like 
the Alabama and the Florida, but to bombard 
New York and Boston, and to break the blockade 
at Mobile and Wilmington. Every one in En- 
gland, from the Queen downward, is perfectly 
aware of this fact. Yet the Government pre- 
tends to discover some impediment in the way 
of executing the Neutrality Law, and the Prime 
Minister, when urged to action by some few 
Enzlishmen, who seem still to retain a sense of 
decency, actually justifies himself by declaring 
that the British Government can not be coerced 
by foreign menaces. Public journals which 
raved maniacally when Captain Craven watched 
the Simter off Southampton, and actually drove 
his ship to sea in a storm when he desired to re- 
fit, now bellow to us across the water—“* Why 
don’t you send cruisers here to look after Laird’s 
iron-clads ?” 

It is so clearly the interest of Great Britain 
not to establish a precedent which would some 
day react fatally against herself, that, under or- 
dinary circumstances, one might safely rely upon 
these vessels being seized. The probability 
would seem to be that after some more bluster 
egainst the Yankees by Lord Palmerston, and 
some more equivocation by Lord Russell, the 
law will he carried ont—not from any regard for 

s or for fair dealing, but simply from a dread 
f future retribution in kind. Still it is not al- 
ways safe to calculate on the wise thing being 
ne. The equipment of the A/abama and the 
‘lorida was as great a mistake as England could 
ave committed, as she will discover when next 
she goes to war; yet they are both at sea, burn- 
ing our ships. 

What, then, are we todo? Senator Sumner 
has proved to us, within a week, in an oration 
of remarkable eloquence, brimming with legal 
lore and apt precedent, that recognition is im- 
possible, and war is impossible; and if the Sén- 
ator were Prime Minister of England and France, 
instead of being Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs in this country, his 
assurances would be very comforting. As it is, 
our policy is clearly to prepare for the worst, 
and then, if it doesn’t come, return thanks to 
God for dangers escaped. But meanwhile we 
must push on the armies: on from Chattanoo- 
ga, on from Knoxville, on from Culpepper, on 
to Charleston, on to Texas, on to Mobile. We 
must push on the draft too, and voluntary en- 
listments of every man—be he black, brown, or 
white—who can carry a tousket. If we havea 
million men in arms Europe will respect us. We 
mast, above all, push on the construction of 
iron-clads, These are your best peace-makers 
and peace-keepers. There should be the keel 
of an iron-clad in every dock-yard throughout 
the United States, and contracts made for iron 
plates enough to shield the greatest navy in the 
world. With a million bayonets and a hundred 
powerful iron-clads we shall be safe; otherwise, 
not. 





THE PUBLIC FINANCES. 


In spite of the warnings of foreigners the 
public credit of this country refuses to be de- 
stroyed, and the people wi!l not—blockheads 
that they are—understand that they are utterly 
undone. One day last week Mr. Chase bor- 
rowed another little sum of #50,000,000 from 
the Banks. The whole thing was settled in 
about ten minutes; and the only question which 
uave rise to any debate in the adjustment of the 
details grew out of an unsuccessful attempt of 
the Banks to secure the privilege of taking more 
loans at par. 

The conversions of 5.20 Bonds—to which we 
have drawn attention more than once—is utter- 
ly unexampled in financial history. We are in- 
debted to Messrs. Fisk and Hatch, who have 
sold most of the Bonds, for the following inter- 
esting statistics on the subject: 

The sales of Five-Twenties to September 1, 1963, were 

as follows, viz: 
Through the Loan -$176, 
Through the various ‘Treasuries.... $2,210,950 
Total eale to September 1......... .§258,685,950 

The Secretary of the Treasury bas now completed 
Tang-ments for printing the Bonds in the Treasury 
partment. New plates have been engraved, 
Vices adopted to protect the Coupons and the 
selves against em The 
Honds during the month of August 
sioned by these preparations, Now 
pleted, greater rapidity in the prod 
speedily follow, while the Bonds 
cost to the Government. 

Notwitnsianding the late excitement in 
a and the advanced rates of interest, was 

reely offered at ail times at si: cent. 
an! mmd for Five-Twenties in ccutienel aonleae 
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are indications at the Agencies that the continued success 
of our arms will greatly increase the demand during the 
next few weeks. 

We continue to have considerable inquiry for Five 
Twenties for the foreign market. The German Banking- 
houses are the principal buyers of Government Stock for 
shipment. 


Seite ay ywe . 
THOS LUUNSSK. 
HOW SHALL WE VOTE? 

A YEAR ago, in the last political canvass in this 
State, this paper, which belongs to no party, ard 
which aims only at the sure and final salva:ion of 
the Government and country, strenuously sup- 
ported the ination of G | Wadsworth for 
Governor. It did so because it saw that his suc- 
cess would be a bitter blow to the enemies of the 
country at home and abroad, while that of his 
opponent would be hailed with joy in Richmond, 
London, and the New York Hotel. This alone was 
a sufficient reason for supporting the Union nom- 
inatious of last year. 

The logical consequence of the success of a can- 
didate who was acceptable to our evewies was the 
riot of July. Ten days before the riot that candi- 
date, now Governor, had sneered at the National 
Government, and at the war for suppressing rebel- 
lion, and had covertly threatened mob violence. 
The men and papers that moct strongly urged his 
election last vear were the direct instigators of the 
riot, by their fierce and wanton slanders of the 
Government, and their incessant inflammatory ap- 
peals to the basest passions of the most ignorant 
class. They declared that the draft was an un- 
constitutional and unjust measure, by which poor 
white men were to be dragged off and forced to 
fight to free negroes. This was the ground taken 
by all the members of the party from the Governor 
down. The wild and wicked riot that followed 
they called an uprising of the people, and a great 
popular mov, t. The Richmond papers ex- 
ulted. The correspondent of the London Times 
announced that the civil war had reached New 
York, and all the hostile French and Englisk pa- 
pers declared that our great and vital successes in 
the field were neutralized by the outbreak in New 
York. On the eve of the tumult, the Saturday be- 
fore the Monday, when he knew that the city was 
without troops, and when, according to his own 
statement, the danger of trouble was so great that 
he had sent his Adjutant-General to Washington 
to beg that the draft might be stopped, the Gov- 
ernor, whose election was hailed by the foreign 
and domestic enemies of this country, went out of 
the State, was seven times telegraphed for in vain 
on Monday, and did not appear untii ‘Tuesday noon, 
when the first words of the chief magistrate of the 
State to the most cruel and lawless ruffians were— 
“My friends.” 

Another election is at hand. The same eager 
regard of friend and foe is turned upon it. The 
war still continues. The question of national sal- 
vation is still pending. There is no technical par- 
ty issue whatever. How, then, will loyal men, 
who sincerely wish the absolute triumph of the 
National Government, vote? There are as before 
two tickets. There are as before two platforms 
or sets of resolutions. But resolutions are words, 
and words adroitly used conceal things. One of 
those tickets is supported by the most earnest hope 
of the Richmond papers, of the rebel leaders, of the 
men who hate the Union and the Government. Its 
success would be hailed by Davis and Toombs as 
a victory of theirs. Davis's organ suggests the 
acvance of Lee into Pennsylvania as a means of 
strengthening the hearts and hands of those who 
support this ticket and of securing its success. It 
is sustained by the sympathy of Vallandicham and 
of every maa in the Free States who wishes to see 
the rebellion triumph ; and it is the ticket for which 
the Governor speaks and Fernando Wood and Beu- 
jamin his brother incessantly work. The char- 
acters of the candidates upon the ticket are not in 
question. They are but individuals, while the 
success of the ticket is the success of the managers 
in this State, who are known to all loyal men as 
the friends of the rebels. © 

There is another ticket, which is hated as cord- 
ially at the New York Hotel as it is in Richmond, 
and the triumph of which. would fall upon the 
hearts of revel sympathizers abroad as another 
grand proof of the resoluticn of the country not to 
yield to its domestic nor to please its foreign ene- 
mies. It would show the rebels that in our victo- 
ry we were resolved as firmly as in our disaster to 
suppress causeless rebellion utterly and forever. 
And while thus it extinguished hope in rebel minds 
it would show all loyal hearts in the land that the 
Empire State is as imperial in patriotism as it is 
in power. 

Every voter in the State must support one of 
these tickets. Every voter in the land, also, sym- 
pathizes with one or the other. Shall we vote as 
Davis and Vallandigham desire, or as the uncon- 


ditional maintenance of our and ular 
Government demands? aeatin ~~ 




















WHAT A JACKSONIAN DEMOCRAT SAYS. 

Ose of the most extraordinary and trenchant 
political works of the day is a letter lately pub- 
lished in the Boston Journal by “a Jacksonian 
Democrat,” addressed to the Democrats of Massa- 
chusetts, and written, as the Journal informs us, 
by a delegate to the late Worcester Convention of 
Democrats who nominated a Websier Whig for 
Governor. This doctor of the Jacksonian school 
of Democracy begins by a striking and brilliant 
picture of the condition of Massachusetts, He 
concedes that it is truly great because it is truly 
democratic. although by no means such in a party 
sense, and concludes his summary by saying: 
“*Yet nowhere on the continent so much as in the 
sincerely aud thoroughly democratic Common- 
wealth of Massuchusetts is the Democratic purty 
so sincerely and thoroughly despieed.” He asks 
why, sn] c.swvers, “ we abandoned our 





principles to follow our leaders.” “‘ Because when 
South Carolina hated freedom, and honestly pro- 
claimed its hatred, we who hated slavery meanly 
pretended to like it.” 

The Jacksonian Democrat then proceeds to a 
most scorching review of the consequences of this 
policy to “‘our noble old Democratic party.” He 
shows bow it utterly degraded it; how “the scum 
and the dregs of society were sluiced for years 
through the public offices into the managing com- 
mittees of the great political parties.” “ From the 
offscourings of the public offices came our former 
leaders and their tools, the present Breckinridge 
gang. Under various names they have played at 
government for us during many years, and what 
they do not know about ruining a party or a coun- 
try is hardly worth considering.” He continues: 
‘Genuine Democracy no more resembles the De- 
mocracy these men made us put up with than beef- 
steak resembles offal, or than broadcloth resembles 
shoddy.” ‘The Democracy we have had to put 
up with displayed a masterly inactivity when a 
common man was to be benefited, but worked 
with all the energy of delirium in the interest of 
any mongrel who had been suckled by a negress.” 
“ This kind of Democracy produced the whole Ab- 
olition agitation, and handled it from the very be- 
ginning with a savage stupidity.” “‘ The Democ- 
racy we have had to put up with originated in the 
intellect of Mr. Calhoun, and exasperates the bile 
of Mr. Jefferson Davis.” 

This terrible Delegate to the Democratic Con- 
vention then sketches Calhoun and his influence. 
* Ile was the deadliest foe Democracy has yet seen 
in America.” “General Jackson was one of the 
men who saw through him; and as the old hero 
was not able to fear him, he sagaciously and patri- 
otically hated him to the last—him, and his prin- 
ciples, and his friend«, and every thing that was 
his. On his death-bed he regretted that he did not 
have him hung.” The Jacksonian D t shows 
how Calhoun ruled his party to ruin it and to di- 
vide the nation. He must have an“ issue.” ‘The 
tariff Lad been exhausted, and would not answer. 
Slavery, he thought, would.” “He would have 
agitated the mule question just as soon if it had 
coincided with geographical lines. And he could 
have united the South upon the mule question just 
as well as upon the slave question, if he could have 
received the same help on it from those Northern 
idiots whose subserviency continually encouraged 
him in the ‘fatal exercise of domineering talk!” 
The disdainfu] pen of this indignant Democrat then 
traces step by step the decline and fall of the partr. 
It * could not help growing conveniently and even 
inconveniently small [he speaks of Massachusetts }, 
when its whole duty and sole test was to ‘damn a 
nigger.’ I think it lucky for the shoe business 
that their leading minds did not apply their ener- 
gies to that. If they had, they would have broken 
up every shoe-shop in the United States in a year.” 

He proceeds to show that part of the party un- 
der Douglas revolted from these leaders ; but that 
they now desire to resume their leadership. He 
objects. He has always been a Democrat. He 
uever abandoned the name for “‘ National” or any 
other, “I would like, with your assistance, 
have the use of it [~he name] confined to those of 
us who have never deserted or betrayed it. And 
I have a right to complain that while Mr. Breckin- 
ridge and four hundred thousand of his party are 
murdering their fellow-citizens in Virginia, some 
hundreds of them make use of my party name while 
robbing orphan asylums and roasting negroes in 
New York.” This Jacksonian then continaes: 
“On this point (if the newspapers report him cor- 
rectly) I have the misfortune to differ with the 
Honorable Fernando Wood. He thinks that no 
Democrat can support a war against South Caro- 
lina in rebellion. Mr. Calhoun thought so too. 
General Jackson, on the contrary, intended to 
hang Mr. Calhoun the moment he attempted to put 
Mr. Wood's thought into practice. The General's 
intention to execute a rebel may yet be carried out 
' y some of his party, though upon a different per- 
son—in corpore rili, as they say. And if Mr. Wood 
should happen to be that person, his efforts to over- 
take the hangman have been so strenuous, so inde- 
fatizable, and so meritorious, that it is impossible 
nut to wish him the fullest success.” 

The Jacksonian disciple continues his scathing 
analysis of the fearful blandering of the usurping 
party leaders : shows that they are “ political meni- 
ais of the breeding interest ;” that ‘the North has 
never broken any compromise of the Constitution,” 
and they know it; declares that he does “ not blame 
the South for breaking the Constitution, but for 
denying that they broke it ;” that he ** despises Mr. 
Seward for his want of comprehension” in asserting 
a higher law of conscience instead of the highest 
law of the public safety ; criticises Southern “ chiv- 
Sy - orm exposes the hollow pretense 
of the pposition to slavery agitation at the North ; 
aceuses the Southern Democrats of ‘‘ meanly pick- 
ing our pockets before they left us ;” declares that 
if they had remained the Administration could have 
been checked ; and ‘therefore I am compelled to 
say to them, that if the stream of events should 
bear us on so far, I shall bebold with much resigna- 
tion the corpse of the last rebel hanging in the 
chains of the last slave.” ‘ 

And this is a Jacksonian Democrat, who is for 
the Government “ actively and without conditions.” 
O conciliation! O fraternity! Which is the Demo- 
crat, this man or Vallandigham ? 








OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

Ix his recent speech Mr. Sumner, Chairman of 
the Foreign Committee of the Senate, has collect- 
ed and condensed all the flagrant instances of for- 
eign hostility to us during the war, and has en- 
riched, with all the lights of history and precedent, 
his view of the traditional foreign policy of Great 
Britain upon the subject of Slavery. His 
is a clear statement of what onght to be, and what 
has been, the conduct of European nations in ques- 
tions of intervention. But our present interest is 
more exclusively the question, what will be, and 
is, their conduct, 
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International law is the custom of nations. 
There is no other court of arbitrament than the 
pleasure of the different governments. If any of 
them differ upon a point of the law it may be re- 
ferred to another, or the view of each may be en- 
forced by arms. In all cases it may be truly said 
that a nation tolerates no international custom 
which it does not think to be advantageous. Mr. 
Sumner cites the various occasions upon which 
Great Britain has intervened in the interest of lib- 
erty, sometimes alone, sometimes in concert; but 
always because, being a liberal government, she 
considered liberality in other nations safer for her- 
self. Neither Great Britain nor any other nation 
adopts a policy merely because of its moral value. 
It is when morality is seen to be allied to interest 
that the interest is sought and the morality pre- 
tended. Mr. Sumner quotes Wilberforce as saying 
that Great Britain had been a commercial gainer 
Ly an anti-slavery policy. Unquestionably she 
hus been. But without the security of commer- 
cial gain or political power would she have been 
an an i-slavery nation ? 

Thee is no more selfish nationality than the 
British. Mr. Roebuck stated the British principle 
precisely when he said at Sheffield: ““ Whatever 
is for the interest of Great Britain is _ the inter- 
est of the world.” The question in our foreign re- 
lations, therefore, as regards England is, what does 
she think her interest requires? Mr. Sumner shows 
us how steadfastly she has stood for increasing free- 
dom in every State, but certainly William Pitt 
quietly assented to what the Senator calls the 
greatest political crime of the last century, the par- 
tition of Poland; and William Pitt was England. 
When Fox reproached him Pitt said: ‘In general 
policy I am ready to confess that this partition is 
unjust.” Still he assented. It is not, therefore, 
whether it is wrong to recognize the rebels as a 
power, nor whether it has been her habit to do so, 
nor whether it will help found a new barbarous 
power, which Great Britain will consider, but 
v hether it is for her commercial and political ad- 
vantage to see this country ruined and its govern- 
ment overthrown, Great Britain, which has main- 
tained an anti-slavery policy, and France, which 
boasts of ‘* ideas” and submits to Louis Napoleon, 
will do exactly what they think their interest de- 
mands, And if their action is entirely opposed 
to their traditions, they will decorate it with as fine 
a name as they have hitherto bestowed upon a 
course diametrically opposite. 

Of course we do not say that moral considera- 
tions have no influence upon national action, for 
they are the ultimate source of all.true national 
progress. And it is undeniable that the greatest 
political philosophers and the wisest men see that 
justice is coincident with interest. But such men 
are felt slowly and remotely in public affairs. They 
influence public opinion, and public opinion at 
length controls national action. Mr. Sumner’s 
speech is a noble appeal to that higher reason 
which conducts human affairs. But it does not 
directly tell us whether we are likely to have a for- 
eign war. 





“ CONCILIATION.” 

Ovr friend Governor Horatio Seymour has been 
making another speech. It is remarkable that 
when nothing was to be saved but the country, Mr. 
Seymour declared that the Government had no 
power to “coerce” rebels, and that when the reb- 
els began to coerce the Government Mr. Seymour 
retired to the frontier of Minnesota. But when 
Mr. Fernando Wood put him upon his feet as a can- 
didate for Govérnor, and his political prospects 
were to be saved, he found his tongue, #4 used it 
to say that the loyal citizens had brought the war 
upon themselves, and that there was very good rea- 
son for the conduct of the rebels. And now that 
there is hope of helping his prospects still farther, 
Mr. Seymour makes speeches and writes letters 
without end. Indeed he has done so much of this 
work that the Herald, which worked very hard for 
his election, now says, “ He can talk more without 
saying any thing, and write more without mean- 
ing any thing, than any other man we know.” 

His latest speech up to the time of this writing 
was before the Democratic Convention at Albany, 
in which he demanded “a conciliatory policy.” 
What do he and men like him mean by concilia- 
tion? There is an enormous conspiracy against the 
Goveinment. For two years it has made bloody 
war. Its intention is frankly expressed, its object 
plainly defined. it aims at a dissolution of the 
Union by means of forcible revolution. Mr. Sey- 
mour proposes “ conciliation.” ‘The rebels demand 
se because of what they allege to be a rad- 
ical and essential incompatibility, and Mr. Seymour 
suggests “conciliation.” They refuse to obey 
laws which even Horatio Seymour can not call un- 
constitutional, and he turns to the Government— 
that is, to the people of the country—and says, 
* Let's conciliate.” In the same manner and upon 
the same principle, when the brute mob of New 
York, inflamed by him and his partisans, were 
burning and murdering defenseless houses and per- 
sons, the same Mr. Seymour called them, still reek- 
ing with innocent blood, ‘* My friends,” and then 
makes a jest of the phrase in his Albany speech. 

What does he mean by “‘ conciliation” to rebels 
who not only have not asked for it, but who laugh 


tion” possible 
mands, Citizens refuse to 
resist it with blood. The Government is advised 


propos- 
ing such a course, and his name is Horatio Sey- 


bellion to which Mr. Seymour offers“ conciliation,” 


and on the day after the offer was Mr. 
Toombs’s letter was printed, in which he says: “I 
can conceive of no extremity to which my country 
could be reduced in which I would for a single mo- 
ment entertain any proposition for any union with 
the North on any terms whatever.” Now it is for 
the sake of establishing a new political partnership 
with Toombs, Davis, & Co., that Mr. Seymour 
makes his proposition. ‘Just stop fighting a mo- 
ment,” he says to Toombs, “and make me Presi- 
dent, and you shall have every thing you want.” 
Unluckily for him, and not to put too fine a point 
upon it, Toombs spits in his face. 

What does his Excellency think of his chances 
of ‘‘ccneiliation?” Let him ponder whether it was 
Seymour’s saying and acting “‘ My friends,” or the 
rifles and howitzers that put down the riot. 





COAXING REBELS. 
Tue Democratic resolutions say that, in 
view of the recent manifestations in North 


Carolina and elsewhere, “a policy of conciliation” 
should be adopted. But the Convention forgot to 
consider a very important and conclusive point. 
It is, whether any rebel desiring to lay down his 
arms and return to his allegiance has been prevent- 
ed by the Government from doing so. If not, how 
can the Government “ conciliate” him? If he hus 
been prevented, where and when? As for the 
States in rebellion, they are a unit. When any 
one of them sulmits to the laws it will receive 
their protection. But the return of one State from 
the rebellion to its allegiance is like the surrender 
of a single brigade in a battle. The opposing Gen- 
eral does not stop fighting until all are conquered 
or all have surrendered. When the rebellious cit- 
izens of the United States who live in the State of 
North Carolina submit to the Government they 
will leave citizens in Georgia still rebellious, If 
you say that an amnesty to the Carolinians will 
cause the Georgians to lay down their arms, the 
answer is plain enough, as Mr. Lincoln says—when 
the citizens cease to rebel it will be time enough to 
talk about amnesty. 

Coaxing rebels to obey the laws may be a pretty 
policy for a party in extremity to suggest. But 
the people of the country have shown that they do 
not mean to coax but to coerce rebels, and they will 
go on crushing, not conciliating, rebellion. 





TWIN CRIMES. 

One of the Copperhead papers, with a compla- 
cency which could be found only in a dull devotee 
of the absurdity that there are no human rights 
whatever, speaks of the “ twin crimes of Abolition 
and Secession.” Why did it not complete the list 
of similar twins? There are, for instance, the 
twin crimes of parricide and filial affection ; of in- 
cest and wedlock ; of arson and humanity ; of bur- 
glary and charity; of honor and treachery; of 
truth and falsehood; of murder and self-sacrifice ; 
of decency and indecency; of temperance and 
drunkenness; of right and wrong. By the same 
wise classification we have also the twin criminals 
Lucrezia Borgia and Florence Nightingale, Tamer- 
lane and John Howard; Washington and Benedict 
Arnold; Touissant L’Ouverture and Gordon , Aaron 
Burr and Hamilton ; Jefferson Davis and Abraham 
Lincoln ; Robert Smalls aud Robert Toombs; Mor- 
gan and Theodore Winthrop ; Quantrell and Robert 
Shaw. 

The Copperhead philosophers base their claim 
to conservative patriotism upon their denial of the 
fandamenta! principle of our Government and civil- 
ization—as if disbelief in God and the devil proved 
@ man to be sincerely religious. 





A BRAVE BARD. 

Two days after losing his leg at the battle of 
Fair Oaks one of our German Volunteers consoled 
himself as follows. The Lounger is indebted to 
** Constant Reader” in Baltimore for the MS. 
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Dr. Daznan, of the gun-boat Commodore J was 
shot om the night of 12th in Norfolk by a sentinel, He 


draw his troops upon the roed to Rowe. dohuoston had 





started in @ boat from Kimberly's wharf to cross over to 
the Naval Hospital, when he was hailed by the sentinel. 
Not hearing him, he kept on his way until he was shot and 
very dangerously wounded. 


Captain Ryan, formerly Assistant Adjutant-General to 
General Sykes, has been appointed Colonel of the One 
Hundred and Forty-sixth New York Volun- 
teers, 


Colonel Yow.rr, of the Sixty-fifth New York Volun- 
teers, has been dismissed @om the service, 


Captain A. M. Pennock, Fleet Captain of the Missie 

—? and Commandant of the naval dépét at 

; inois, bas arrived at Washington on a short leave 
of absence. 


General Hooxer, it is reported, is about to be assigned 
to an important command. 


A great nomber of staff officers have recently ben mus- 
tered out of service, including nearly every member of 
General Si¢xt's staff. The General still remains at Read- 
ing, Pennsylvapia. 

A new Monitor, the Te h, was 
City on 12th, She is 220 feet long, 45 
hold, and Tj draught. 

Commander Guest has been ordered to 
the Galatea, and Li © d 
the Sugamore, 


Captain Wensrer, of the ship Constifution, captured 
by the privateer & says that his veesel was taken 
on the 25th of June, in lat. 20° 81° south, long. 29° 16’ 
west. The pirate was commanded by Captain Maury, 
who was wet-nursed at the United Treasury for 
thirty years. The prize-crew plundered the Constitution, 
robbing the men of their pp aay my 4 On the 25th 
of June the pirate captured and the ship City of 
Baltimore. 

General Barry, Chief of Artillery, bas been ordered on 
& tour of in«pection. 


The official orders detailing Generals Mrtos, Hamwonp, 
and Baxey, away from their Bureaus are similarly word- 
ed, and do not convey the impression that the officers re- 
ferred to are to be permazently relieved. 


Colonel Sanponn, of the Fourth Minaesota Volunteers, 
was last week made Brieadier-General 


The Hon. D. W. Voonmezs, member of Congress from 
Indiana, the friend and champion of Valiandigham, was 
roughly treated by some soldiers on « train of cars on 12th. 
They wanted to hang him, but the officers protected him ; 
the soldiers, however, forced him to leave the train before 
he reached his destination 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CHARLESTON, 
Derantwert oF ree Sovrn, 
Heav-quanrens, in Tus Fiacn, Sept 1, 1968. 
Major-General H. W. Halleck, General-in-Chruy : 

Gewerat,—lI have the honor to report that Fort Wagner 
and Battery Gregg sre ours. Last night our sappers 
crowned the crest of the counterecarp of Fort Wagner on 
its sea front, masking all ite guns; and an order wae ir«ved 
to carry the place by assault at nine o'clock this morning, 
Ge the hour of low tide. 

About ten o'clock lest night the enemy commenced 
evacuating the island, and all but seventy-five of them 
mnade their escape from Cumming’s Point io small boats 

Captured dispatches show that Fort Wagner was com- 
manded by Colonel Keitt, of South Carolina, and garri- 
soned by fourteen hundred effective men; and Battery 
Gregg by between one and two hundred. 

Fort Wagner is a work of the most formidable kind. 
Its bomb-proof shelter, capable of holding eighteen bun- 
dred men, remains intact the most terrible bombard- 
ment to which any work was ever subjected. We have 
captured - nae 7 mga of artillery and a large supply of 
excellent ammunition. 

The city and harbor of Charleston are now completely 
covered by ~ guns. 

I have the bonor to be, General, very respectfully your 
obedient servant, 

Q A. Gitwors, Brigadier-General Commanding. 


THE “ WEEHAWKEN” AGROUND. 


The Weehawken, while making an attack on Fort 
Moultrie, which resulted in a terrible explosion, got 
aground, and had to receive a terrific fire from « hun- 
dred rebel guns. The /ronsides, however, came to the 
rescue, assisted by the Monitors, and an over- 
whelming fire into Moultrie and all the other batteries in 
turn and silenced for a time the guns of each. She fought 
the fight gloriously for five hours, and retired after in- 
flicting serious damage upon all ber aseailant«, being her- 
self unhurt. The Weehawken subsequently got off with- 
out damage. 


UNSUCCESSFUL ATTACK ON SUMTER. 


An assault by our boate—nearly thirty in number—was 
made on Fort Sumter on the night of the 8th, but it proved 
unsuccessful. The flotilla was manned by two hundred 
sailors and marines, under d of Lieut t Wil. 
liame, of the Wissahickon, and Captain Stevens, of the 
Patapsco. Upon attempting to land they were fired upon 

, and upon a given signal all the rebel bat- 
teries which could bear upon Sumter, together with the 
broadsides of two rebel vessels, were i mpon the de- 
voted boats. Fifteen officers, who landed on the fort, 
were captured. Three boate were knocked in pieces, and 
eighty sailors and marines were killed or wounded. The 
Richmond Enquirer of the 11th confirms this account in 
substance, claiming, in addition, the capture of four boats 
and three colors. Our officers are held prisoners in Fort 
Sumter, 





CHARLESTON TO BE SHELLED. 


It ie stated that « especial message wae recently for- 
warded to Washington by General Gilmore, asking for 
instructions as to the shelling of Charleston, and that he 
war ordered to continue the bardment until the city 
8 

THE LATEST. 


The lates: dates from Charleston are to Saturiay, the 
12h instant, at eight o'clock in the evening, by the Unit- 
ed States transport Nellie Pentz, which arrived at Fur- 
tress Monroe on i5th. Before the transport left Hilton 
Head the relief-boat Coemopolitun had arrived from Mor- 
ris Island with the news that a white flag was flying over 
Fort Moultrie, that our troops had posession of a large 

of James Island, and that two Monitors were lying 

ween Forts Sumter and Moultrie. This was the con- 

dition of affairs on Friday evening. When the Nellie 

Pentz was passing Charleston bar, at four o'clock on Bat- 

urday afternoon, the captain saw a white fiag flying from 

the walls of Moultrie. It was said that the fort fired its 
last gun at four o'clock on Friday. 


CHATTANOOGA OURS. 
Camp wean Taawron, Sept 9, 8.30 ru. 
General H. W. Halleck, General-in-Chief : 
ttanooga is ours without « struggle, and East Ten- 
nessce is free. Our move on the enemy's flank and rear 
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from the Ordnance Department at New Y 
ani ordered to the South Atlantic Blockading an” 








progr while the tail of his retreating column will not 
escape unmolested. Our troops from this side entered 
Chattanooga about noon, Those — of ¢ tes there 
are crossing. . & KORA NB, 
Major-General. 


DETAILS OF THE AFFAIR. 


Bragg 
Thomas om Monday night, and immediately began to with- 


a 





d him with two divisions. 


Cuartamocea, Beptemier 19 
Genera! Rosecrans entered this city to-day. Arehbiehop 
Purcell, of Cincinnatl, is celebrating mass in the cathedral 
at bie request. Nearly al! the citizens left three weeks 
ago, with their household gvods. Very few returned. 


CUMBERLAND GAP OURS, 


Cowpentann Gar, Tews, Sept, 9, 1868 
Major-General Halleck, Geneval-in-Chief : 
I have telegraphed you our movements up to the ocen- 
tion of Knoxville by our forces. Since then « cavalry 
jorce has been sent up the railroad to within a few miles 
of Bristol, capturing some three locomotives and twenty 
odd cara. Another force, composed of two regiments of 
infantry and two regiments of cavalry. I brought to this 
lace in person to reinforce Geners! Shack®eford, who was 
re with two regiments of cavalry, Colonel De Courcy 
being on the Kentucky rid® 1 « brigade which I start 
ed in that direction before ing Kentucky. The in- 
fantry brigade marched from Knoxville to Unis place— 
sixty miles—in fifty-two hours. The garrison here, oom 
sisting of over two thourand men and fourteen pieces of 
artillery, made an unconditional surrender at three P.M. 
to-day without a fight 
A. E. Bumvsive, Major-General. 


FIGHT AT CULPRPTER, 


The details of the advance, the firhy, and the victory of 
General Pieasanton's cavalry—under Generale Buford, 
Kilpatrick, and Gregg—at Culpepper, on Sunday, show 
that it was not only a brilliant but «0 important affair, 
and may probably be regarded as the advance movement 
of General Meade’s army. ‘The cavairy crowed the Rap- 

hannock and reached the banks of the Repidan; came 
into collision with Stuart's cavalry and the light artillery 
of the enemy, and, after « series of skirmishes, drove them 
from point to point until they reached Culpepper, throngh 
which town they charged, driving the rebel« before therm, 
and capturing over one hundred prisopvers and three guna, 
two 12-pounders and one 6-pounder. A larce quantity 
of ordnance stores were f. und in the railroad dépit at Cul- 
pepper, the guns being of Englieh make, with sabre bay- 
onets attached. General Buford’s division followed up the 
enemy beyond Cedar Mountain, and encamped ou the 
banks of the Rapidan. 


VICTORIES IW ARKANSAS. 


The rebels have evacuated Little Rock. and retired forty 
miles westward to Fort Washington. Officia) intelligence 
of the captore of Fort Smith, Arkanses, was received at 
Leavenworth last week. The rebels, four t) oveand strong, 
under Generals Cooper and Cabell, fied before General 
Blunt, and dispersed in all directions. General Davideon 
met the rebels at Bayou Metre, nine miler from Little 
Rock, on the 27th ult., and drove them across the creek. 
The rebels, who were three thousand strong, burned the 
bridge behind them and betook themselves to the woods, 
The abandonment of Little Ruck must have iuomediately 
followed this movement. 


SUSPENSION OF THE HABEAS CORPUS, 


The President has issued a proclamation eusepending the 
writ of habeas corpus in ail cases where, by the authority 


of the President, military, naval, and civil officers of the 
United States, or any of them, held persons unter their 
command or in their custody, either as prironers of war, 
eples, or aiders or abettore of the enemy, of officers, eol- 
diera, or seamer errolled, drafted, mustered’, or enlisted in 
the land or naval forees of the | wited states, or deserters 
therefrom, or oherwiee amenable to military lew, eta. 


The authority of all civil courts in there cases le thue set 
aside, and military rule placed above it; and the procia. 
mation of the President is declared to he continned tn 
force throughout the doration of the war, or until Mr, 
Lincoln shal! sec fit to revoke ‘t. 


ATTACK ON YHE RALEION “PeTANDARD,” 


The Richmond Enquirer of the 1\th instant oays: The 
office, type, and presses of the Raleigh (N. C.) Standard, 
edited by William Holden, have been dectroved by @ party 
sSuame soldiers, Mr. Holden woe in Petersburg at the 
time. In return for this outrage the citizens and friend 


of the Standard destroyed the office of the Stale Journal 
Governor Vance reached the epot after the work of de 
struction was nearly completed, and hegeed the crowd te 
desist, rebuking them for the act, end telling thm that 
Bo such example had been set in ** Livevln's dominions.” 


UNION SENTIMENT IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

Letters from General Foster's Depertment to North 
Carolina show how rapidly the Union sentiments of the 
people are grow!ng. Meetings have been held in different 
parts of \he State In support of the Raleigh Standard 
whore loyal opinions have provoked the recent attack of 
the rebel soldiers, 

RIOT AT MOBILE, 

A dispatch from Memphis says that a fearful riot occurred 
in Mobile on the 4th instant. A party of seidiers’ wives, 
to the number of siz hundred, paraded the city, with ex- 
citing mottoes on their banners, such as Bread or Peace.” 
The scldiers offered no opposition to the dleplay, bot to 
some instances the citizens altempted to arrest the prsg- 
ress of the procession. Intense excitement prevailed. 


JEFF DAVIS DENOUNCED, 
The Charleston Mercury bes « eavage article on Jeff 


Davis, It says that he has lost the confidence of both the 
army and the people 


——== 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 
ENGLAND. 
THE REREL RAMS, 


Fant Russet has replied to the memorial of the Pmen. 
cipation Society praying for the detention of the rebel 


remes at Liverpool under the Foreign Pnlietment act. He 
enys that the eubject of the building of these vessels had 
long engaged the attention of the Government, but in ore 
der to detain them under the ect ministers must heve 
proof “ both of equiptment and the intention” to meke war 
on « friendly Power. The memorialiste do not offer to 
give any proof, but merely say they are “ informed” of so 


and so, and “ believe” so and eo, Under British law pros 

ecutions can not be undertaken without “ affidavits of ered. 

itable witnesses, as in cases of misdemeanor and crimes.” 

FRANCE, 

THE PImaTe ‘ FLORIDA 

The Paris Morttrur defends the admiscion of the pirate 

Florida to the dock-yard at Breet to repair damages to 

her sailing eT, but pot to ship material to enable her 

to fight. The Emperor having recognised the Confeder- 

ates as belligerenta, her reception for ri palre is ** ecoord- 
ing to the ordinary principles of internationa! law.” 


AUSTRIA 
THE ARCHDUKE MAXIMILIAN 

The leading journals of Vienna are taking « strong po 
sition against the acceptance of the throne of Mexioo by 
the Archduke Maximilian. The Vienna Prema says, Na. 
poleon never would hare propored « throne but that he 
believed in the triumph «f the Southern rebels, and now 
when “the overthrow of reversion bx as good as decided,” 
he wishes to plant some prince on it, then withdraw the 
French army and lerve him to bis fate. 


MEXICO. 
THE SHAM GOVERNMENT, 


Our latest news from the city of Mexico, by way of A. 
Francieco, is to the 15th wht. The criemvirate had nott. 
fied the reprerentatives of forrign Powers that legal gov. 
ernment had been established ju Mexien, and required « 
recognition of the powers vested in them. The minister 
of the United States and of Central America, however, n 
plied that they should continue to recognize the Jnuare, 
government un‘fl they received instructions from home. 
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Creopore R. Davis.—(Ser Pace 621.) 


OF FORT WAGNER.—Seetcuep ny Mr 


THE SIEGE OF CHARLESTON—VIEW FROM THE SEA-FACE 
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FORTUNE'S WHEEL. 


Hiat Accnester and Char 


f-urteen, were saunteriog on (he east sice of a cer- 


y Dayter, boys of 
tain up-tewn street, dingy with tenement-houses 
wer saloons, desolate with wastes more hope- 
lon, and thrown perma- 

t of countenance by a sprinkling here 
houses, forlorn outposts of 
ization that in New York at least sets west- 
the whole more unsightly in that clear 
golden air than on da} of drizzle and of slush, for 
t as the sweet April time draws out into the 
zht dank things whose nature it is to bide and 

] litch and hedge, so now the wretched 

t, warmed into life, seemed to have spawned ; 


sli its stagnant gutters and black-silled 


heaman kennels swarmed with men, women, and 


wild-ered, ragged, noisome, hateful to 
‘J sl 


Now sauntering per s¢ is not a special irritant to 
nan nature that I wot of, but the way that these 
ing cockerela of aristocracy did it seemed a 
rowing down of the gauntlet to sansculottedom 
general: and presently murmers followed in 
r wake, compliments rained upon them from 
r-ste just as they reached a half-dug 

ing heavier—a shower of stones. 
lial and Charley faced « 





cellar-wWway some.oa 
oat at once with sus- 
trath, I their historian 


picious promptness, and in 

am by means certain that this was not what, in 
t 

= 

I 


heir inmost heurts, these young savages desired. 

he | was an old one, dating back in a gen- 
e ay to Cain and Abel; for these boys in par- 
ticular, from the time that they wore their first 
boots, and the sans culottes about therm toes several 
sizes smaller. The position was not of their own 
choosing, but the odds were not altogether so for- 
midable as they appeared. Among their assail- 
an's were not more than four or five grown boys; 
the rest were smal) fry, throwing an occasional 
stone but good principally for dodging and yelling. 


These behviding the valiant front opposed to 


the stor i at prusent distance and waited for 
t lead a veteran in s e of this sort whom 
our ys had dubbed Danton; a hero relying very 
b his avoirdupois, who came at them after 
a hea attering-ram f ym, taking Hal, who 
od ittle in advan: r 
Had that y gentleman been a stone-wall 
I demol ! been certain; as it was, he 
! pped aside, and Lebold one sans culotte 
Dirt thou art, and unto dirt thou shall return,” 
l pon him The crowd 
ave back Charley wave 1 his cap. 
tbey | n. 
urley ! halloving before well out of 
t For even as be spoke down fell Hal 
< av ut, whige and senseless, hit by a 
Ouly a street fight. No miglty matter in itself; 


it Lachesis spine with fine threads. A miserable 


qgtarrel about a key cost civilization a great war, 


god this street squab le must need put on airs of 
destiny and be related Lecause of its consequences. 
For as it happened, for some time past Jessie Au- 
chester’s sky hud been specially gray for reasons, 
an ug in town she found the clatter of Broad- 
way grievous, its throng insupportable ; hence she 
had 1 1 into a side-street, and, busy with cer- 
tain thoughts, she hardly saw the increasing din- 
giness and squalor of ali about her, till stopped 
s 


t by the crowd, and the sight of Hal prostrate, 
and Charley on guard and defiant. 


It was the first time in her life that she had ever 


fuund herself face to face with a necessity beyond 
the rule of propriety, and without a precedent bear- 
ing upon it. In what @ young lady should do, 
wherever it was decorous to suppose a young lady 
possible, she had been carefully instructed from 
pantalets up; but in the present emergency young 
ladyism found nothing better or nobler than to 


gather up her suowy skirts and glancing silks and 
hurry away, while the tender woman's instinct 
roused to assert itself pitied the two boys so hardly 
bested, and wondered, in spite of her, if a girl could 
do any thing to help them; and as has been the 
case in many another moral conflict, a brute, blun- 
dering motion that was not even an instinct decided 
her after all; for, while she hesitated the crowd, 
obeving one of those mysterious impulses common 
to crowds, surged back upon her with a wave-like 
motion, drew her in like so much helpless foam on 
the dark mass, and carried her with its recoil back 
lose upon the inner ring about the combatants, 
and pushed and jostled her, not a little terrified at 
h rough handling, fairly face to face with Char- 
ley, at whom she looked straight without knowing 


hi ind no wonder—bruised, grimed, and bleed- 
ing, his destiny vould hardly have been sure of him 
in such a pickle. . 
ile, however, took in this dainty apparition and 
its consequences at once 
“Harry's sister, by —— !"(we omit the expletive, 
for we don’t think as well of swearing as Charley 
quoth he, wrathfully to himself: ‘‘here’s ‘a 


pleasant prospect! rows with the governor, and 


| chi at the * paternal’ generally! Miss Au- 
chester, what ever brought you here ?” 
lessie looked up confounded 


*“Charlev! You! 


and with that she spied Har- 
scfo 


re her, white and still as in the peace 


leath ; and uttering a little cry, down she went | 


1 her knees beside him, lifting the poor head in 
her arms, kissing it frantically. 
‘**Oh, they have killed bim!” she cried, looking 
in anguish at Charley. 
On hearing that all bis valorous assailants be- 
themselves to their heels, seeing a gallows in 
sees 
wed by a girl, after all,” said Charley, 
s after them with huge contempt, to Jessie, 
al Ar ive heen never the wiser had the earth 
{ end ewallowed them. 


y, stooped down beside 


Mv dear Mies Anchcetor there te no cause for 
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| Jessie looked up hastily. 


Jack! you here! Ob! what shall Ido?” Aad 
in that one phrase gave up a bost of Spartan reso- 
lutions and an everlasting coolness of two weeks. 
A smile, that left undisturbed the gravity of his 
mouth, shone out in the depths of the kind eyes, 
looking into hers with a little gentle triumph and 
very much of tenderness. 

“Do? Not very much. Allow me to call a 
carriage, and don't look so terrified. Parole Dhon- 
neur, the scratch is not worth your paleness.” 

Jessie hesitated. The prescription was simple, 
but it called a dangerous wound a scratch, and 
that she resented ; and it set aside at once the ever- 
lasting coolness mentioned for an old foolish fash- 
ion of trust and dependence—fashion, like most of 
those belonging to the Valley of Humiliation, sweet 
but mortifying. Besides, it involved consequen- 
ces. If he aided her at all he must go home with 
her, and once there, return that night would be im- 
possible; and then for very shame’s sake she must 
ask Lim to stay, and—all these “ifs” admitted as 
facts, no vu. knew better than she that she would 
infallibly ask his pardon for having offended him 
| within the next half hour. 

Jack waited quietly till he met an upturned, puz- 
zled look. 

“Well?” he said. 

His patience smote her with shame for ber piti- 
ful hesitation and poor pride. 

“Do what you will, only help Harry.” And 
| having said that with crimson and averted face, 
it suddenly occurred to her that really there was 
no reason why she should not have said so at once 
and looking straight before her, as, under the cir- 
cumstances, there was hardly any other course left 
open. 

—_— under the ministrations of Charley 
| the practical, Hal had revived, and was looking 
| at bis sister in ludicrous dismay. 
| “You see,” said Jessie, severely, “ you might 
| have been killed.” 
| “Not soeasily. All the fellows of our club get 

into these scrapes.” 
| “Yourclub! A boy of your age!’ 
| ‘Boy! When, then, does the man develop?” 
| 





“IT beg pardon. You speke of a club. What 
are your occupations there ?” 
Hal colored slightly. 
“ That isn’t a girl's business. We smoke and 
play billiards.” 
| Jessie turned away with a gesture of despair. 
‘Never you mind,” hissed Charley in his ear. 
| “‘Ifshe makes you trouble just drop a hint about 
| that long, tall Winthrop. I saw the way in which 
| they looked at each other. Verbum sap.” And he 
| marched off whistling. 
By this time Jack had the carriage in waiting. 
| Jessie made a tinal effort for dignity. 
| “Mr. Winthrop, we are giving you too much 
trouble.” 
“Ob! if you do not wish it,” stepping back. 
| * But I do wish it,” holding out her band im- 
| pulsively. 

The hand was taken and kept for a moment. 

“ We have a truce, then.” 

** No, peace.” 

‘It would be pleasant to know why there was 
war. Could I have been told my fault, I might 
have repented.” 

‘If you do not guess I shall not tell you.” 

‘*] wish you wore calicoes,” broke in Hal, peev- 
ishly. “‘Then I could lay my head on your shoul- 
der; now I am afraid of spoiling that shining stuff 
of yours.” 

‘**What of that, you unkind boy? You know 
| that I love you; only when you smoke and fight—” 
| Hal gave himself a peevish twist. “ Always 
| hammering on the same nail: you goad a man 
| into mischief. Besides, what does a girl know 
about it? A man can’t be tied down to parlors 
| and the west side of Broadway.” 
| 





“A man! Oh!” and then, warned by a wise 
instinct, Jessie betook herself to patting and kiss- 
| ing the head on her shoulder, while Jack looked 
on jealously, and thought * The young Choctaw !" 
All this while they were going on to the dépdt, 
and then there was a dusty railway whirl to be en- 
dured, and then a carriage waiting to bowl them 
along over smooth elm-shaded roads to Rosehill— 
an old house to be respected for its date and sub- 
stantiality, to be loved for its comfortable air; 
deep-windowed, square-roomed, and given unto 
piazzas; turning its back on the road, fenced in 
from it in fact, as if, to alter Walpole a little, its 
builder had given hedge and grove a charge never 
to iet him see the highway; but looking lovingly 
on grassy slope and winding paths, going down to 
the river, amidst chéstnuts and willows, that held 
in the leafy frame of their boughs a picture: a 
rounded purple bluff, a woody point of land, a 
quiet stretch of water, and sky, and sweet odors, 
and bird-trillings, in such measure as it pleased 
our gracious God to give day by day. Fruit trees 
then in the last of their blossom lined the lanes 
that led to the old house, and, with every breeze 
that stirred, rose and white petals went floating 
through the warm golden air like summer snow ; 
great bees burzed madly about, as if in utter be- 
wilderment amidst their sweets; birds rose before 
them and skimmed away over the broad meadows 
on either side; voices of singing came from men in 
the tields, and, if the boughs parted ever so little, 
there was the river, and some lazy sail straying 
past. 
“ Lovely!” said Jessie. 
“Lovely !” echoed Jack, looking straight at her. 
“Slow, I say,” snapped Hal, whose head ached 
to crossness. 
‘Poor child! no club-room,” cried Jessie, sym- 
pathizingly. 
“If you don’t drop that—” 
But she had already turned her guns in another 
direction. 
“Mr. Winthrop, it was singular that you stum- 
bled’on us so epportunely. How happened it?” 
As she spoke he had stretched out his hand to 
help her from the carriage, and for all answer he 


' looked down at her, mecting her eyes and holding 





” 





them with that singular smile in his own that broke 
up their calm depths like light in water, yet in 


counting the cost before going into battle. For 
life, for the majority at least, is dual. There isa 
life of conventional talking and acting for the 
world, and there is an inner life of thought and 


spirit, and show them what we will. That is the 
rule, burdened like other rules with its exception ; 
for, watch as we may, it must inevitably occur that, 
benumbed by the spell of a stronger will, or taken 
by surprise, self-control shall some time forget its 


thought to that other alert and victorious spirit. 

So it fared with Jessie, and such a moment was 
that in which he stood with her on the sunny piazza, 
still holding her hand; and he had known it and 
seized it, read in that instant what she had veiled 
from him all winter with shyness and coldness, pro- 
claimed it to her with his look, and she could not 
deny it—triumphed over her, and she could not re- 
sent it. Her eyes sank before his, her face began to 
burn with blushes. At that moment back came 
Hal from a predatory excursion to the housekeep- 
er’s room, in full ery: 

* Jessie, I say, Jess, you had better look sharp. 
There has been an invasion. The house is full of 
people. Pierre M‘Clane and his mother and sis- 
ters, Sally Lennox—” 

“Company! oh!” cried Jessie, and fied swiftly 
up the stairs to her room, where her maid was 
waiting. Her she promptly sent away, perhaps 
the better to peep through her blinds at Winthrop, 
musing on the piazza below; but I have noticed 
that some evil fate always attends such peeping, 
for just as she got her blue eyes in position a clear 
voice rang out, “in questo semplice,” from the 
shrubbery, and a lady, in garden-hat and walking- 
dress, came sweeping around the corner of the 
house, walking with springy, elastic grace, and af- 
fording glimpses of shapely feet and ankles as she 
walked. She held out her hand to Jack with the 
air of one taking possession of lost property. 

“Mr. Winthrop! Is it possible?” 

“ Why not?” 

“| was not aware that you knew Jessie. She 
is a good little thing! I am so glad that you 
came! I had resigned myself to be stupid!” 

“ Thank you.” 

‘For what? Because Nature gave you a voice 
to read and hands to act as silk-reels. That is 
what I like you for. Will you come in the draw- 
ing-room? It is quiet there. The other ladies 
haven't completed that great thing, their toilet, yet. 
You shall read to me, or talk—if you have any 
thing to say.” 

Thus far Jessie had heard involuntarily ; and as 
she stood motionless from surprise she could not but 
see that Miss Lennox’s slender fingers still rested 
in Winthrop’s hand, and that before his steady look 
the color came singing in her clear brown cheeks, 
and her long black lashes fell with a hasty down- 
ward sweep; and seeing that she moved quickly 
away from the window—happy face below zero, 
fast-beating heart still with indignation. 

Did men love the thing Beauty simply wherever 
found; or had they individual preferences, as she 
had supposed? Did this man—for now, in ber 
anger, she spoke out plainly to herself—did he, by 
the look and caress that she had thought her own, 
and stored up for future thought as her own special 
and peculiar treasure, mean simply, “‘ You have 
soft eyes and lovely hair; I admire them as I do 
all that is beautiful, and here is my seal of ap- 
proval; and you have stately neck and pouting 
lips. I approve of you also; and so on through 
the gamut?” Did the honor on which she had 
leaned with such unshaken faith ; the steady tones, 
truthful to her ear in their very modulation, live, 
after all, simply in her dream ? 

Why she too loved a stately form, a handsome 
presence ; yet had she stood with Pierre M‘Clane 
as she had done with Jack a moment since, she 
would have held herself profaned! Whence, or 
from whom, had men received this birthright of 
justifiable falsehood, allowable perfidy ? she asked 
herself, cold and sick at heart. 

Music sounded below, and people crowded to the 
drawing-room, as they always do, contradiction 
only knows why, as no one ever listens. The dow- 
agers chatted on sofas and in eas;-chairs; the girls 
giggled inanely in the bow-windows—for was there 
nota cause? Twoor three young men not apropos 
to this story or worth particularizing, but rejoiced 
the hearts of these damsels! Meanwhile Miss Len- 
nox played on unconcernedly, her white fingers 
doing sparkling impossibilities among the keys, 
while she talked sotto voce with Mr. Winthrop lean- 
ing over the piano, occasionally breaking off to 
chant a verse of some ballad or a wild refrain, with 
a bird-like caprice not unbecoming. 

A faint odor of violets clung about her dress ; in 
the black coils of her hair nestled heliotrope and a 
geranium, half white, half scarlet; and the elfish 
music and the vague flower-scents seemed to Jack 
in some odd way reflections of each other, and both 
a part of the atmosphere surrounding her and him. 
She talked of nights faint with jasmine, and water 
half in shadow half in white moonlight, making 
the keys echo her in their own way, and he list- 
ened. So did Ulysses to the Siren once, but then 
Ulysses tied himself fast. 

Pierre M‘Clane looked on critically. He had 
played at the game himself, and with Miss Len- 
nox. Meanwhile his hands were busy with the 
violets in a little fluted shell, pulling them in 
Neces as he looked, and strewing them on the 
marble slab. 

““What have my flowers done to you that you 
should treat them so, poor things?” asked a voice 
close beside him. 

A sudden, indescribable something, like a ray, 
or perhaps more properly a shadow, came upon 
M‘Clane’s face, rested an instant, and was gone. 
Then he turned quietly. 

“Done to me, Miss Auchester? Pleased me. 
, It is the way of the world.” 





which the mouth took no part. Then Jessie paid | 
the penalty of disobeying Holy Writ, and not 


motive, into which we take those nearest us in 


office, and give entrance into our very most sacred 





““ Need it be yours?” 

“That depends,” he answered, with a curious 
intonation. “Some men have guardian-angels. 
I can not tell what one might make of me; and 
talking of guardians, suggests your brother.” 

** Romaine?” 

“Yes. He is off for Washington. I met him 
at the dépét. He has taken unto himself a boat, 
and I am to tell you that you will find it here.” 

“Then there is just time for a row before coffee, 
and you will get the people together and into the 
boat, won't you, Mr. M‘Clane? You havea talent 
that way. Tell them to make ready at once.” 

But though her tone was clear and even joyous 
her face was shaded, anxious, almost stern, as she 
stood where Pierre had left her, looking at the 
violets with an absent air. 

Mr. Winthrop came up to her. 

“ Are you not going? Let me get your shawl.” 

“*T shal] wear none.” 

“This is spring, not summer.” 

Jessie raised her eyes to his face with a look 
that puzzled him. It is a pity that looks have no 
dictionary, for what she meant was this: ‘I have 
no one in whom to trust. My brother, a guardian 
but in name, is my chief torment and anxiety. My 
burden is heavier than I can bear; and you have 
failed me, and now come to tease me about a 
shawl.” 

He unfortunately translated it willfulness, per- 
versity. 

“ Suicide is a sin,” was his comment. 

She answered with a hasty downward move of 
the hand, and catching up her nube wound it once 
about her head, looking at him defiantly the while. 
At that he paled a little and went away. Then 
this consistent child repented and wished that she 
had been good, till she saw him fasten the lace of 
Miss Lennox's boot! At that she untwisted the 
end of the nube from about her throat and suffered 
it to hang loose over her shoulder; but on getting 
into the boat the evening breeze struck her, and 
spite of herself she shuddered. 

“Let me get your shawl,” said Pierre, anx- 
iously. 

“No, it is here,” answered Jack’s voice, as he 
quietly wrapped it about her shoulders, whisper- 
ing at the same time, 

‘Take what revenge you like, only let it be one 
that will not react upon yourself.” 

To resist would have been a scene; to take it 
off against reason; so Jessie sat still, crimson to 
the temples, and conquered, 

“Mr. Winthrop is irresistible," said Pierre, mean- 
ingly. 

“ Superior force is apt to be,” retorted Jessie. 

Jack heard and darted a look of keen reproach. 
Miss Lennox heard also, and smiled to herself as, 
trailing her fingers through the dark water, she 
began to sing. 

The waves murmured as if in answer. The 
lights reflected from the banks seemed striking 
upward like so much radiance streaming out from 
coral palaces below. The boat came out into the 
middle stream, just commencing to sparkle in the 
moonlight, and the rowers leaving her to the guid- 
ance of the current, they went drifting on as if 
straight into a golden paradise. Pierre M‘Clane 
sat with folded arms looking gloomily off at the 
dark shore line. 

** If it could be always so,” he muttered. 

“What ?” asked Jessie. 

“ Life; if we could drift through it as we are 
now.” 

“ Drifting per se is monotonous, It is the rest 
from turmoil that is pleasant.” 

“Is there any peace in ever climbing up the 
climbing wave? But you have not come yet to 
weariness of life.” 

““Why should I? I can not think such weari- 
ness a necessary condition of life, but rather a con- 
sequence of a self misunderstood, energies misdi- 
rected.” 

‘“* What of hopes disappointed? The purpose of 
ears blasted ?” : 

“1 know nothing of that!” 

“Strange! I thought that it was your hand 
thet had dealt the blow.” 

“‘T never could interpret mysteries.” 

“T will explain.” 

**No, it matters nothing to me.” 

"It is too late to say that; and declare as you 
will that it matters nothing, sooner or later you 
will find that it does concern you,” answered 
M‘Clane, with sudden fire. 

Jessie was possessed of some smal! spirit, and it 
rose on this occasion. 

* Mr. M‘Clane,” she answered, coolly, “‘ between 
mere drawing-room acquaintances so much energy 
is quite superfluous;” and then she dropped him 
out of her notice as if he had not been. 

Pierre bore it patiently, expecting his revenge 
on the way home, but Jessie divined his thought, 
and slipping past him as the boat grazed the beach 
ran breathlessly up the shadowed walk; and so it 
happened that she ran plump into the arms of a 
gentleman—fortunately an old gentleman, and of a 
grave appearance. 

“Mr. Rempson,” she cried, giving him both 
hands. “At last, then, you are going to be gesd, 
and give yourself a vacation ?” 

Mr. Rempson kissed the little hands, and looked 
into the fresh upturned,face with pity, if that had 
been possible. 

‘*My dear little girl, I came on business.” 

“ Business: hush, the roses are budding, and you 
will scare them back. Come and get a cupof coffee,” 
audaciously pulling him after her at Redowa pace 
into the supper-room. “Sit there: no, not a word ; 
this evil demon of care shall be cast out of you. 
Here is your coffee, made as you like it, and this is 
cream, and I can recommend these rolls.” 

As she chattered she was trying to lift a cande- 
labrum from the mantle: a massive branching 
thing, too weighty for white fingers and slender 
wrists. She uttered a little exclamation, but Mr. 
Rempson being abstracted beard her not. Then, 

“ Superior force is not always so undesirable,” 
said some one, as the candelabrum was taken from 
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turned quickly and slipped her hand through Mr. 
Winthrop’s arm. 

“Oh, Jack, forgive me! I have been so sorry, 
so ashamed.” (N.B. He had not spoken once to 
Miss Lennox iu the boat.) 

“* There was no need.” 

“Tt was mean, shameful to say that; but I was 
vexed—” 

** At what?” 

“The people are coming in. Let me go. I 
want to give Mr. M‘Clane some coffee. He looks 
wolfish.” 

“ Why were vou vexed ?” 

“How can I tell? I am always perverse with 
you; I don’t know why. Let me go.” 

She slipped from him laughing, and went as she 
had said to Mr. M‘Clane, carrying him a little cup 
about as large as a nut-shell, and quaintly gilded. 

“Let us have peace,” she said, offering it to 
him. 

Pierre surveyed her in astonishment. Her color 
had not risen, but the pure opaque white of her 
complexion seemed to dazzle and glow. Her eyes 
had deepened into the blue that you sometimes find 
on a pansy leaf, and overflowed with a light soft 
and subtle. 

“Do you know the meaning of the Scotch word 
fay ?” he asked, abruptly, and with a curious glance 
at Mr. Rempson. 

Yes; but Iam not that. Iam happy. I have 
come not to life’s weariness, but its enchantment. 
I realize now that I am immortal.” 

‘* Here is the book,” struck in Julia M‘Clane’s 
voice, who had been disputing nearthem. ‘‘ Now 
listen,”’ and she read out : 

***] only know my mother’s love, 
Which gives all and asks nothing, 
And this new loving sets the groove 

Too much the way of loathing.’ 
Now explain the last two lines somebody,” went 
on the tair Julia. ‘‘Mr. Walton insists that the 
meaning is obvious. I confess that I do not un- 
derstand them.” 

** Still it is very simple,” answered Pierre. “‘ She 
refers to the perversity that is a marked symptom 
of the grand passion.” 

Then some subtle magnetism impelled Jessie to 
lift her eves to those of Mr. Winthrop's, which were 
fixed meaningly on her face, and the words light- 
ly spoken a few moments before came burning 
into her memory—“ I am always perverse with 
you.” Past all doubt the significance of his smile, 
and past doubt also the answer of her crimson 
cheeks. She gave the cup hastily to Pierre, and 
darted into the dim fragrant hall, cool and rust- 
ling with the night breeze. The library door was 
open, the library itself deserted, lighted only by a 
single jet of flame burning low in its globe, and a 
cheery fire of logs kept to expel the damps. Sit- 
ting down by the broad hearth she listened as in 
a dream to the murmur of voices and the tinkle of 
china and silver going on in the drawing-room. 

A step sounded on the walk just without the 
window; the vines about it rustled; some one 
came behind her chair, and a hand rested lightly 
on her bowed head. Mr. Winthrop had followed 
her, and now evasion, coldness, would be of ‘io 
avail; her girl's artifices would serve her no fur- 
ther; but it has occurred to great generals to wrest 
\ictory from the moment of defeat itself, and so it 
bippened to Jessie. Turning, flushed, trembling, 

uctant, she spied an end of velvet ribbon dan- 

ig from his pocket. In an instant she had seized 


“Why, this is mine.” 

‘Speak more accurately. 
mine now.” 

“ By what right ?” 

‘* That of discovery.” 

“ | shall dispute it, and, pending the suit, it shall 
remain in my possession.” 

** Perverse again.” 

At that word she grew scarlet, and, snatching 
the ribbon, flung it into the fire. Jack made a 
hasty move to arrest her; failing in that, thrust 
his hand into the flame, brought out the velvet 
tlizing, crushed it in his palm, and bestowed the 
charred remnant in bis pocket, and sat down qui- 
etly. 

Stricken with remorse, Jessie dropped on her 
knees beside his chair. 

“Oh, Jack! I would have given you twenty 
ribbons. Let me see your hand.” 

“No; it is nothing,” he answered, coldly, and 
looking away from her. 

** But I will see it,” using her taper fingers as a 
lever. ‘How can you be so unkind? If you 
want revenge, take a nobler.” 

At that he showed her his fingers and palm, both 
blistered. 

Jessie exclaimed, and, catching the poor hand 
in hers, pressed it against her lips. Then, utterly 
appalled and shame-stricken, tried to escape; but 
as well try to wield Thor’s hammer. He held her 
fast; he drew her toward him; looked close into 
her eyes; opened his lips as if about to speak ; sud- 
denly released her—steps and voices were echoing 
in the hall, coming that way; and, only too glad 
to escape, Jessie fled by way of the garden. 

A little after came the housekeeper with a china 
hox and a bundle of linen for Mr. Winthrop’s hand. 
Jack wrote a hasty line and sent it back to Jeasie, 
wrapped about the box. 

“I will use no other remedy than the one al- 
ready applied. If that fails, the hand deserves to 
wither,” said the note, that Jessie made a feint of 
throwing aside, and, when no one was looking, 
slipped into her bosom. 

There she saw it in the morning. “Saucy 
thing!” she said, pouting her lips at it; and then 
kissed it in a hurry, as if she had injured it, and 
blushed at herself for so doing in the glo««, as she 
stood before it rolling back her hair, For sone 
~vuson her mood was gracious as the morning: she 
gave her maid the lawn long desired ty that voun < 
person. She bethought herself with remorse of 
Mr. Rempson. 


“T was not civil to the good old gentleman. He 


It was yours ; it is 


, 





it was;" and she went down stairs humming “ I! 
Bacio,” and making virtuous resolutions. 
There were people below already. Mr. Remp- 


HARPER'S 


son, pacing up and down; ¥ iss Lennox, in a braided | 


Figaro jacket, and wearing a detestable air of hav- 
ing had a t&e-a-téte with somebody ; Jack, sitting 
near .2e window, holding Nell, Jessie's little sis- 
ter, on his knee, and telling a story that progressed 
after this fashion : 

“There came a locust and took out a grain of 
corn, and another locust came and took out anoth- 
er grain of corn, and another locust came and—" 

Here Nell grew restive. 

“Ob, that is nothing,” said Jack, composedly. 
‘* This story lasts a year: you wanted a long one, 
you know. There came another locust and took 
out another grain—” 

The words were cut short by two little perfumed 
hands clasped over his mouth—Sallie Lennox this 
time, crying, “ Yield yourself prisoner, rescue or no 
rescue.” 

He looked toward Jessie. 

“Help me!” buat she turned coldly away. 

“You can defend yourself.” 

““What ?” he asked, following her, and speaking 
low—** wounded as I am ?” 

As he spoke he held up his band. Jessie 
glanced at it shyly, but did not look up in his face ; 
indeed she had carefully avoided his eyes that 
morning. 

“ Look at me,” he urged. 

“Why ?” 

“ It is civil to look at people with whom you are 
talking.” 

“T am not talking with you. 
at me.” 

“ Admirable distinction !" 

At that moment Mr. Rempson took a turn near 
them. Jessie ran to him and fastened on his arm. 

‘Mr. Rempson, we bave half an hour before 
breakfast. Will you come and talk business now ?” 

They went out into the ruse-walk together. 

‘On mornings like this I like to live,” said 
Jessie, when looking up at her old friend. She saw 
his eves glisten as through tears. 

Men have hobbies, boys projects. Men ride their 
hobbies, but projects treat boys as the Old Man of 
the Sea did Sinbad ; so Harry awoke on this event- 
ful morning project-ridden, and carried it dutifully 
into the breakfast-room, where the people were us- 
sembled, and Jessie should have been, but was not. 
Now Jessie breakfasted after a fashion of her own, 
and made her guests at Olympus do as Olympians 
do. Coffee and meats were served from the side- 
board, but on the table were only baskets of vio- 
leta, great dishes of fruit, and cream pitchers, and 
sugar baskets, stumpy, solid, and silver. More than 
that, the glass doors opened directly on the rose- 
walk, lined with roses, twining about trees, droop- 
ing from trellises, creeping through the grass, and 
exhaling sweetness. 

So three senses were gratified at a time, and so 
it happened that the whole company saw Jessie 
coming back with Mr. Rempson, walking slowly 
and strangely pale; all but Harry. He saw his 
project, and the white sweep of Jessie's skirt, and 
sprang at her. 

“I say, Sis, hurry with your breakfast. I want 
you to come and look at a horse that Dan— Hallo! 
What's the matter now ?” 

“ Don't bother,” said Nell, with dignity. ‘‘ Can't 
you see that she is faint?” 

“No, only I should have eaten before walking,” 
murmured Jessie, growing paler yet. 

“Oh, that is ali! Won't you hurry then, like 
a good girl? That horse is jolly, and Dick Far- 
leigh talked of—” 

“Harry, do choose your subject for the break- 
fast-table,” remonstrated Nell. 

Miss Lennox put up ber glass. 

“Oh, Nellie! I thought that it was her grand- 
mother.” 

** With these ?” asked Jack, stroking her brown 
curls. 

The child drew back. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Winthrop, but it takes my 
maid so long to arrange them.” 

“Problem,” quoth Miss Lennox. ‘Our maid at 
ten years! how many will be required at twenty ?” 

“Certainly it is unusual,” returned Nellic, sol- 
emnly; “but I am so nervous, Miss Lennox, I 
can’t even lace my own boots.” 

Jessie's pale face crimsoned. 

“Don’t laugh at her. The child has nomother, 
and IT am so young, and I fear I have misman- 
aged.” 

** An Auchester confessing to any thing but the 
family pedigree,” whispered Miss Lennox in Win- 
throp’sear. “ What next?” 

Jack looked grave. He was regretting certain 
opportunities which had slipped through his fin- 
gers, and trying to make orie for himself, bungled 
at it and failed. You see Destiny knows how to 
arrange the circumstances—we don’t; and let what 
might depend on ten minutes’ speech with Jessie 
it was denied him. She went from the breakfast- 
table straight to her room, and came down in a 
traveling dress. Pierre met her at the door. 

“ You are going to town. My horses are ready. 
Shall | have the pleasure of driving you to the dé 
pot?’ 

Nothing was left Mr. Winthrop but to look dis- 
mally after them. Seeing that, Miss Lennox 
danced up to him saucily, quoting, 


“Why eo pale and wan, fond lover, 


You are talking 


Looking il! prevail? 
Prythee why so pale?” 

Jack made some absurd answer, and rushed off 
after Mr. Rempson, and Miss Lennox went and 
pouted ‘over her crochet work in the drawing- 
room. 

Meanwhile Pierre and Jessie drove out in utter 
silence through the great iron gates that clanged 
sulienly after them, through dewy lanes, out from 
shadow to surshine and back again, till, on a eud- 
den, Jessie feli her hand softly pressed. 
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“Tam very sorry for you, child,” he said, with 
a gentleness strange in him. 

“You know then ?” 

“IT knew months ago that Romaine was going 
to the devil. I was sure that his visit to Wash- 
ington was a flight, and I had seen Mr. Rempson 
before he came down. To tell the truth, that is 
what brought me here.” 

“T do not understand.” 

“T will explain, as I promised last night. Hith- 
erto I have preferred a ‘ No’ in anticipation to the 
curt monosyllable as a positive recollection ; but 
now that Fortune has turned her wheel so sharply, 
our fortunes, thrown together in her kaleidoscope, 
take a new coloring.” 


“I see. You think that poverty will make me 
practical. That I shall remember vour millions 
now. Forshame! That is not like a M‘Clane.” 


‘Jessie, you would not sell yourself; but it is 
not yourself of whom we are talking. You are to 
think of Hal and Nellie—to decide their fate. You 
can not now marry Winthrop.” 

“Mr. M'Clane !” 

“T know, but this is a crisis, and in crises peo- 
ple call things by their names. Jack thinks as I 
do, that sans fortune, and with two incumbrances, 
the best man is but half worthy of you. But vou 
have kept him at least in doubt hitherto; now in 
the winter of your fortune you can hardly accept 
him with self-respect.” 

“T do not think of marriage as a resource,” an- 
swered Jessic, sharply. ‘1 can support myself.” 

“ And Nellie’s maid, and Hal's horse ?” 

“ Poverty will discipline them as I should have 
done.” 

“Your pardon ; poverty will discipline you, not 
Nellie. She is a true Auchester; pride and frivol- 
ity equal parts. As for Hal, the discipline of pov. 
erty is a fine expression bowling easily over this 
sunny road, but the discipline of being thrown over 
by one’s friends, and wearing last year's clothes 
through back streets, is hardly ennobling.” 

Jessie sighed heavily. 

** Poor child,” he said, “* do you think me brutal ? 
I could have said to you, only that I know that 
your pride would not let you hear it, that Rose- 
hill is yours, a free gift; but since that can not 
be, let me help you in the only way you leave me. 
I have no need of saying how I love you, or of de- 
claring that I should hold myself honored and for- 
tunate as‘your husband. You and you only can 
make my home, and you would love me, Jessie; 
sooner or later you must, you are so precious to me. 
For Nellie's sake, for Harry's, consent.” 

“I can not do evil that good may come,” she an- 
swered, sadly. 

“That is high-flown nonsense. 
common sense,” he returned, hotly. “ Take time 
for cool thought. Where are you going first?” 

**To see Mrs. Hollister.” 

“Your aunt; thatis right. She is a woman of 
sense. Advise with her, and remember I do not 
think myself answered.” 

He raised the passive hand to his lips and kissed 
it before he droveaway. Jessie endured it, scarce- 
ly thinking of it. She could not marry Jack, as 
he had said. Only yesterday had she shown him 
what was in her heart, and he might think that she 
knew even then of the downfall of her fortune. It 
was too late now. 

Mrs. Hollister was taking her coffee in bed, and 
sent for her niece to come to her room. Jessie 
obeyed, taking there a face so pale and wan that 
even in the half light the keen old eyes descried 
the change and demanded the cause. Then out 
camethe miserable story. Romaine fied, the estate 
swamped with his debts, Rosehill to be sold, Jes- 
sie, Hal, Nellie, all left beggars. Mrs. Hollister 
from sipping coffee came to stirring, from stirring 
to indignant speech. 

“Romaine deserves hanging,” she said, sharp- 
ly. 

“But that is not all. 
stopped and blushed. 

* Well?” 

Jessie recounted the talk with Pierre, omitting 
only the part that bore on Jack. Mrs. Hollister 
put down her coffee-cup. 

“My dear child, | congratulate you,” she said, 
energetically. ‘* Rosehill for Elm Grove is an ex- 
cellent exchange, and, of course, he will bay it in. 
He will like to keep the old house in the family.” 

* But, aunt, I did not mean that.” 

“Whatthen? Notthat you hesitate! You are 
possessed, I think, of the ordinary amount of sense, 
and when you receive an offer from four millions, 
I should like to know what there is left vou to do 
but to thank Heaven on your knees for the chance. 
Why they keep up almost regal state among them- 
selves. The MClane girls go to bed like the 
ogresses in the fairy tale, with gold crowns on 
their beads.” 

“*T prefer a night-cap, and to support myself.” 

“Starve, you mean, while you are waiting for 
pupils or employment to drop from fairy-land! 
Think of those poor children left in your charge by 
a dying mother. Why, acceptance is a plain and 
positive duty.” 

Lenten comfort that, but Jessie found none oth- 
er to take with her back in the dusty, crowded 
car. It was twilight, close on the dark; no one 
knew her, no one cared for her. She could ery 
here, quietly, and as long as she pleased. Some 
one took the seat beside her, but «he did not even 
raise her head till a hand touched her shoulder. 
Then she turned and saw Mr. Winthrop. 

“Oh, Jack! I am so glad,” she burst out, and 
stopped short. In the name of consistency how 
was her gladness to be explained ? 

“T am glad also,” he answered. ‘‘I have wait- 
ed and watched here for you all day, my poor stray 
lamb !” 

Here his voice trembled a little, and he drew her 
toward him, and held ber in bis strong arm as in a 
sure haven, 

“T am selfish enough to be glad that Rosehill is 
to go,” he went on, after a pause. “ You are so 
immeasurably above my deserts as it is, and I fear 


I am talking 


And then—” Jessie 
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weighed on me like a uig!itmare. 
for the children.” 

* But Jack—”" 

“ Well?” 

“1 was afraid that you would think-—" 

* Well?” 

“ That I didn't love you before this misfortune.” 

“Why, you silly chili! 
ter that you loved me." 

“Ob!” 


It is better too 


| have known all win 


SS 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


AN AFFECTING DEFINITION 

Parcociovs Coun. “ Papa, whas i humbug?" 

Panenr Ge'h a deep-driran il “Tt *, my dear, 
when your mamma pr tend to be very fond of me and 
puts no buttons on my ehirt.” 

“We were all children once, my dears.” “La, mal 
then who took care of the bables ? 

“ Manoma,” said a little girl, pointing to the telegraph 
wires, “how do they send » esenger by those bite of wire, 
without tearing them to pieres?™" “~ They send them ine 
fluid state, my dear,” wae the reply 

Somebody says that the oddest husbandry he knows of 
is the marrying of « widower ip clover with « widew to 
weeds 

<_ . 

John Kemble had the honor of giving the lrince of 
Wales some leaeons in iceution According to the vith ted 
provunciation of the day, the Prince, in-tead of exying 
“ oblige,” would say “ olleege.“ upon which Kemble, with 
much disgurt depicted | pon bis countenance, said, “ Sir, 
may I beseech your Reval Highness to open rour Reval 
jaws, and say ‘ oblige?" 

-_- 
ORDINARY PRECAUTIONS 

Never on a journey be without something in your pock 
et», «ven if it's only your handa. 

Before you imperil yourseif coneider— 

I. If « family man, whet your wife would exy? This 
would almo-t necessitate taking ¢ cab and guing home at 
once to eee ber upon the -ubject. 

2d. Whether aesi-ting the sufferers me 
personal inconvenience to yourself; aa, for 
at some future time called in as a witness. 

Sd. That your motives might be misconstrued by any 
Policeman who might chance to are vou 

4th, The infinence of natural modesty. Consider that 
there are so many people muct better qualified to be of 
service in euch an accident than yoursel! 

BA. That you are not a medical man: or if you ere, 
that there abel ay number of the aame profession far 
more ex in thase cases than yourvelf 

6th. t if the subject of the norident Le s stranger to 
yes. he or she might look apo your int-rference in the 

ight of a “confounded liberty.” Never push yourrelf 
forward 


not rerult to 
yetapce, being 


Tth. If the person is torenrible and can not speak. how 
do you kuow that he or che 4. een't like the porh ion ? 

Sth. That it’s just dinner-time and you must go home 
or else you'd have been most h«ppy, ete. ete. 

Oth. That it's no business of yours. 

There are many other conriderations, but ‘hone are cep 
tainly among the chief. Avot’ ecntimentalibm 

When the weather threatens rain walk into a ciub and 
select an umbrella 

Never put off till tomorrow what can be done to-day, 
except in the ease of a hole ie vour erat. If you tell yout 
tallor that it mat be done to-day, it's very evident that 
you'll have to put it off t{ll to-morrow 

Always have a goo! dinner aud plenty of money. 


“ You are a gx | one to go fret,” as the bristle said ts 
the cobbier’s awl 
nae 
What medicine are we r minded of by « man beating 
his wife? Flixir he licks her) 


A contemporary finds fault » ith the practice of putting 
Latin inscriptions on t:mbstones. But what more appro 
priate place than « greve-yurd can there be for « dead 
language? 

—_— o> 
A comedian, in Bath, by way of puff for his benefit, pub- 
lishes these lines : 
Dear public, you and I, of late 
Have dealt so much in fon, 
T'll crack you now « monstrous great, 
Quadruplicated pun! 
Like « grate full of coals I'll glow 
A great full house to ree; 
And if I am net crete fw’, too, 
A great fool | must be 
~ 


A wag, upon visiting « medical museum, war chown 
some dwarfs, and other specimens of mortelliy, all pre 
served inalcchol. “ Weil,” said he, 1 never thought the 
dead could be in such epirits.” 

— —_ - 


The ex of many a life—“ Whet » fool I heve 
been I" experience of many a wife.—* What » foul 
I've got!" 

— — 

The other day a father, remonetrating with Wie | oy 

upon his lying in bed, said that the eum had th«r 


these three hours. “ Thet's no great won er, f 

replied the son; “if I had as many milire to tr 

Gay as the sun has, I would have siven a8 sven as | 
- 

The following certificate of marriage war four d a: o 
an old lady's writings: ‘This l* to certify whom | r 
concern, that Arthur Waters and Amy Yurtle were |. 
fully marrie’ by me, John Higginson, om the firet doy «4 
August, anno 1708. 


I, Arthur, on Monday, 
Take thee, Amy, til) Tuesday, 
To have and to held tii! Wednerdry, 
For better for woree till Thureday 
Tl kiss thee on } riday ; 
If we don't agree on Raturdey, 
We'll part agin on Sunday.” 

ae —o— 

A stranger, on taking his seat Intely In the pit of « 
tre, accosted a eentieman who eat near him. © Prey. & 
have you a DAT" when, to the stranger’ amezemert. the 
gentleman, starting from the reverie in which he 
been plunged, exclaimed, * No, ®ir; but I shall have tw 
next week, and both anprovided for.” 

> 


ve 


n 


“ Hello, Jack! 1 thought you were off In the tretr 
morning? “Well, T'll tell you, Jim 
three reasons why | didn't go. Int 
I got left" “* Oh, never mind! 
give the other reasons." 


th re are t 
he firet pleee, d'ye 
Thet'lide. Your 


-_- 

“Class in the middie of Geogrephy, stand up,” aid a 
schoolmaster. “What is « pyremid?” he acked. © A 

ile of men in a circus, one om t-p of the other.” Wher + 

‘egypt? “ Where it always war.” “ Where's Wale? 
“All over the ren.” ** Very well,” anid the schoo marte-, 
‘stay there till I show you a especies of birch thet crows 
all over this country.” 

-_ 

Mra. Partingtow evy*, that Ike, who hae fuct returned 

from France, “ speaks French like a Parishioner 
--— —_ - 

A retired schoolmaster excuses his passion for rngil: g 
by saying th t, from constant habit, he never facie quite 
himself unless he's handling the rod. 

aioe 

A young lady says that “if « cart-wheel has nine él. 

lows attached to it, it's « pity that girl ko her can't 





that the Auchesier pride and place would have | have one” 
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TWO SEAS 
L 
A mantver by tempest crost 
Lay struggling with the ware; 
His one sole hope—all else was lost— 
His hoarded gold to save. 


Slung from his neck—a weary weight— 
His precious charge he bore; 

His failing strength, at war with fate, 
Could bear no feather more. 


But not against his life alone 
Uprose the breakers wild; 

A woman, on the billows thrown, 
Held up her drowning child. 


‘‘Seyve ber!” she cried; “in mercy save!” 
As through the surf she rolled: 

He heard; and cast beneath the wave 
His prize of indian gold. 


Fearless he breasts the tropic storm 
With limbs by love new strung, 

While round his neck, all soft and warm, 
Two infant arms ure flung. 


He hails the land—the blessed land? 
He drinks ‘ts spicy air; 

He strains to reach its coral strand, 
He greets it with @ prayer. 


Vainly the angry tempest raved, 
His feet have touched the goal ; 
And, with his living burden saved,, 

He stands—-a rescued soul! 


1. 
The child has lived, bloomed, loved, and died. 
Alone the old man lies: 
Another sea, of stiller tide, 
Steals o’er his closing eyes. 


Glows now for him no tropic light, 
But, where life’s waters freeze, 

The glory of the Polar night— 
The calm of Arctic seas! 


His hard-earned gold beneath the deap 
Lies hid; but whore is she, 

His God-gift, whom the star-worlds keep, 
His daughter of the sea? 


Where cloud-waves foam the rippled skies, 
Touched by the golden day, 

An angel form in angel guise 
Floats up the liquid way. 


He follows, hushed in rapt delight, 
Of dread and death beguiled, 

She, swimming slow with pinions bright, 
He, clinging like a child. 


The dross of earth is cast away; 
She leads him by the hand. 

Through heaven's blue sea her white wings play: 
He nears the happy land. 


She parts the wave that beats him back; 
He breasts life’s surge no more: 

His fe t, upon an angel’s track, 
Have touched the immortai shore. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Tu note Alfred Hardie received on the 10th 
of April was from Peggy Black. The letters 
weie well formed, for she had been educated at 
the national school; but the style was not upon 


par. 

**Mr. Alfred, Sir,-—‘iargeret Black sends her 
respects, and if you want to know the truth 
bout the money, I can tell you all, and where 
it is at this present time. Sir, I am now in sit- 
uation at Silverton Grove House, about a furlong 

om the station; and, if you will be so good to 
ll there and ask for Margaret, I will tell you 
vere it is, which I mean the £14,000; for it is 
sin the young lady should be beguiled of her 

n. Only you must please come this evening, 

else to-morrow befere ten o'clock, by reason 

v mistress and me we are going up to London 

. day early, and she talk of taking me abroad 

ng with her. 

“T remain, Sir, 
“Yours respectfully to command, 
** Manoaret Brack. 

‘If you please, Sir, not to show this letter on 

» account,” 

Alfred read this twice over, and felt a con- 
temptuous repugnance toward the writer, a cash- 
iered servant, who offered to tell the truth out 
of spite, having easily resisted evary worthy mo- 
tive. Indeed, I think he w Jd have perhaps 











dismissed the t into the fire, but for a 
strange circumstance that had occurred to him 
this very afternoon; but I kad no upportunity to 
relate it till now. Well, just as he was goine *» 
dress for dinner, he received a visit fro. —.. 
Wycherley, a gentleman he scarcely knew by 
name. Dr. Wycherley inquired after his kepha- 
lalgia; Alfred stared and told him it was much 
the same ; troubled him occasionally. 

** And your insomnia.” 

**I don’t know the word: have you any au- 
thority for it?” 

Dr. Wycherley smiled with a sort of benevo- 
lent superiority, that galled his patient, and pro- 
ceeded to inquire after his nightly visions and 
voices. But at this Alfred looked grave as well 
as surprised and vexed. He was on his guard 
now, and asked himself seriously what was the 
meaning of all this, and could his father have 
been so mad as to talk over his own shame with 
this stranger; he made no reply whatever. 

Dr. Wycherley's curiosity was not of a very 
ardent kind: for he was one of those who first 
form an opinion, and then collect the materials 
of one: and a very little fact goes a long way 
with such minds. So, when he got no answer 
avout the nocturnal visions and voices, he glided 
calmly on to another matter. ‘‘ By-the-by, that 
£14,000!" 

Alfred started; and then eyed him keenly: 
“ What £14,000?” 

“The fabulous sum you labor under the im- 
pression of your father having been guilty of 
clandestinely appropriating.” 

This was too much for Alfred's patience: ‘‘I 
don’t know who you are, Sir,” said he; “I ever 
exchanged but three words in my life with you, 
and do you suppose I will talk to a stranger on 
family matters of so delicate a kind as this? I 
begin to think you have intruded yourself on me 
simply to gratify an impertinent curiosity.” 

**The hypothesis is at variance with my estab- 
lished..character,” replied the oleaginous one. 
**Do me the justice to believe in the necessity 
of this investigation, and that it is one of a most 
friendly character.” 

**Then I decline the double nuisance: your 
curiosity and your friendship! take them both 
out of my room, Sir, or I shall turn them both 
out by one pair of shoulders.” 

“You shall smart for this,” said the doctor, 
driven to plain English by anger, that great sol- 
vent of circumlocution with which Nature has 
mercifully supplied us; he made to the door, 
opened it, and said in considerable excitement 
to some one outside, ‘‘ Excited !—Very !” 

Now Dr. Pleonast had nc sooner been con- 
verted to the vernacular, ana disappeared, than 
another stranger entered the room: he had evi- 
dently been lurking in the passage~ it was a 
man of smallish stature, singularly gaunt, an- 
gular, and haggard, but dressed in a spruce suit 
of black, tight, new, and glossy. In short, he 
looked like Romeo’s apothecary gone to Stultz 
with the money. He fluttered in with pale cheek 
and apprehensive body, saying hurriedly, ‘‘ Now, 
my dear Sir, be calm: pray be calm: I have 
come down all the way from London to see you, 
and I am sure you won't make me lose my jour- 
ney; will you now?” 

a SY See FR 
way from don, Sir?” 

P ‘A perstaa to whom your health is very 
ear.” 

**Oh indeed; so I have secret friends, have 
I? Well, you may tell my secret, underhand 
JSriends, I never was better in my life.” 

**T am truly glad to hear it,” said the little 
man: “let me introduce myself, as Dr. Wy- 
cherley forgot to do it.” And he handed Alfred 
a card on which his name and profession were 
written. 

‘*Well, Mr. Speers,” said Alfred, ‘‘I have 
only a moment to give you, for I must dress for 
dinner. What do you want?” 

**T come, Sir, in hopes of convincing your 
friends you are not so very ill; not incurable. 
Why your eye is steady, your complexion good ; 
a little high with the excitement of this conver- 
sation; but, if we can on'y get over this little 
delusion, ali will be well.” 

** What little delusion ?” 

** About the £14,000, you know.” 

“What £14,000? I have not mentioned 
£14,000 to you, have =?” 

‘No, Sir: you seem to shun it like poison; 
that is the worst of it; you talk about it to oth- 
ers fast enough; but to Dr. Wycherley and my- 
self, who could cure you of it, you would hid+ 
all about it, if yon could.” 

At this Alfred rose and put his hands in his 
pockets, and looked down grimly on his inquisi- 
tor. ‘*Mr. Speers,” said he, “you had better 
go. There is no credit to be gained by throwing 
so small an @ as you out of that win- 
dow ; and you won’t find it pleasant either; for, 
if you provoke me to it, I shall not stand upon 
ceremony; I sha'n't open the window first, as I 
should for Dr. What's his confounded name.” 

At these suggestive words, with sup- 
pressed ire and flashing eyes, scuttled to 
the door crabwise, holding the young lion in 
check, conventionally; to wit, with an eye as 
valiant as a sheep’s; and a joyful apothecary 
was he when he found himself safe outside the 
house and beside Dr. Wycherley, who was wait- 
ing for him. 

Alfred soon cooled, and 


his father should stir muddy water ; should go 
and talk to these strangers about the he 
had misappropriated. He puzzled himeel? 
the time he was dressing: and not to trouble 
the reader with all the conjectures that passed 
teroagh iis mind, be concladed at last thas Mr. 
must very strong, sure there 
was no evidence against him but his son's, or he 





would not take the eighth commandment by the 
horns like this. . 

Injustice carries it with a high hand,” 
the--S* *VWred, with a sigh. He was not the 
+ uae tO imitate his father’s shamelessness: so 
he locked this last incident in his own breast ; 
did not even mention it to Julia. 

But now, on reading Peggy's note, his warlike 
instincts awoke, and, though he despised his cor- 
respondent and her motives, he could not let 
such a chance pass of defeating brazen injustice. 
It was unfortunate and awkward to have to go 
to Silverton on his wedding morning; but, after 
all, there was plenty of time. He packed up his 
things at once for the wedding tour, and in the 
morning took them with him in the fly to Sil- 
verton : his plan was to come back direct to Al- 
bion Villa: so he went to Silverton Grove full 
dressed, all ready for the wedding. 

As it happened he overtook his friend Peter- 
son just outside the town, called to him gayly, 
and invited him to church and breakfast. 

To his surprise the young gentleman replied 
sullenly that he should certainly not come. 

“Not come, old fellow?” said Alfred, hurt. 

“You have a good cheek to ask me,” retorted 
the other. 

This led to an explanation. Peterson’s com- 
laint was that he had told Alfred he was in 
love with Julia, and Alfred had gone directly 
and fallen in love with her, just to cut him out. 

“ What are you talking about?” said Alfred : 
** so this is the reason you have kept away from 
me of late: why, I was engaged to her at the 
very time; only my father was keeping us 
apart.” 

**Then why didn’t you _ so?” 

‘* Because my love is not of the prattling sort.” 

**Oh, nonsense; I don’t believe a word of it.” 

“You don’t believe my word! Did you ever 
know me tell a lie? At that rate think what 
you please, Sir: drive on, Strabo.” 

And so endéd that little friendship. 

On the road our ardent youth arranged in his 
head a noble scheme. He would bring Peggy 
Black home with him, compensating her liber- 
ally for the place she would thereby lose: would 
confront her privately with his father, and con- 
vince him it was his interest to restore the Dodds 
their money with a good grace, take the £5000 
he had already offered, and countenance the 
wedding by letting Jane be present at it. It 
was hard to do all this in the time, but well 
worth trying for, and not impossible; a two- 
horse fly is not a slow conveyance, and he of- 
fered the man a guinea to drive fast; so that it 
was not nine o’clock when they reached Silver- 
ton Grove House, a place Alfred had never 
heard of; this, however, I may observe, was no 
wonder; for it had not borne that name a twelve- 
month. 

It was a large square mansion of red brick, 
with stone facings and corners, and with balus- 
trades that hid the garret windows. It stood in 
its own grounds, and the entrance was through 
handsome iron gates, one of which was wide 
open to admit people on foot or horseback. The 
flyman got down and tried to open the other, 
but could not manage it. ‘‘ There, don’t waste 
time,” said Alfred, impatiently, ‘‘let me out.” 

He found a notice under the bell, ‘‘ Ring and 
enter.” He rang accordingly, and at the clang 
the hall-door opened, as if he had pulled a port- 
er along with the bell; and a gray-haired serv- 
ant out of livery stood on the steps toereceive 
him. Alfred hurried across the plot, which was 
trimmed as neatly as a college green, and asked 
the servant if he could see Margaret Black. 

** Margaret Black ?” said the man, doubtfully : 
“Tl inquire, Sir. Please to follow me.” 

They entered a handsome hall, with antlers 
and armor: from this a double staircase led up 
to a landing with folding-doors in the centre of 
it; one of these doors was wide open like the 
iron gate outside. The servant showed Alfred 
up the left-hand staircase, through the open 
door, into a spacious drawing-room, handsomely 
though not gayly furnished and decorated ; but 
a little darkened by Venetian blinds. 

The old servant walked gravely on, and on, 
till Alfred began to think he would butt the 
wall; but he put his hand out and opened a 
door, that might very well escape a stranger’s 
notice; for it was covered with looking-glass, 
and matched another narrow mirror in shape 
and size: this door led into a very long room, 
as plain and even sordid as the drawing-room 
was inviting; the unpapered walls were a cold 
drab, and wanted washing; there was a thick 
cobweb up in one corner, and from the ceiling 
hung the tail of another, which the housemaid’s 
broom had seotched not killed: that side of the 
room they entered by was all books. The serv- 
ant said, “Stay here a moment, Sir, and I'l 
send her to you.” With this he retired into the 
drawing-room, closing the door softly after him: 
once closed it became invisible; it fitted like 
wax, and left nothing to be seen but books; not 
even a knob, It shut to with that gentle bet 
clean click which a bolt, however 
and oiled and 





Still Peggy did not come. So he went toe 
door opposite and at right angles to the farthest 
window, meaning to open it and inquire after 
her: lo and behold he found this was a knob 
without a door. There had been a door, but it 
was blocked up. The only available door on 
hat side had a hay-bele, but no latch ner handle, 

Alfred was a prisoner. 

He no sooner found this out than he began to 
hammer on the door with his fists and call out. 

This had a good effect, for he heard a woman's 
dress come rustling: a key was inserted, and 
the door opened. But, instead of Peggy, it was 
a tall formed woman of thirty, with dark 


a lady. 
cast on Alfred one of those swift, all-devouring 
glances, with which her sex contrive to take in 
the features, character, and dress of a person 
from head to foot, and smiled most graciously 
on him, revealing a fine white set of teeth. She 
begged him to take a seat, and sat down her- 
self. She had left the door ajar. 

‘«T came to see Margaret Black,” said Alfred. 

‘Margaret Black? There is no such person 
here,” was the quiet reply. 

‘« What, has she gone away so early as this?” 

Mrs. Archbold smiled, and said, soothingly, 
** Are you sure she ever existed, except in your 
imagination ?” 

Alfred laughed at this, and showed her Peggy's’ 
letter. She ran her eye over it, and returned it 
him with a smile of a different kind, half-pitying, 
half-cynical. But presently resuming her former 
manner, “I remember now,” said she, in dulcet 
tones: ‘‘the anxiety you are laboring under is 
about a large sum of money, is it not ?” 

**What, can you give me any information 
about it?” said he, surprised. 

**T think we can render you great service in 
the matter, infinite service, Mr. Hardie,” was 
the reply in a voice of very honey. 

Alfred was amazed at this. ‘You say you 
don’t know Peggy! And yet you seem to know 
me. I never saw you in my life before, madam ; 
what on earth is the meaning of all this?” 

“Calm yourself,” said Mrs. Archbold, laying 
a white and finely-moulded hand upon his arm, 
‘*there is no wonder nor mystery in the matter: 

were expected.” 

The color rushed into Alfred’s face, and he 
started to his feet: some vague instinct told him 
to be gone from this place. 

The lady fixed her eyes on him, put her hand 
to a gold chain that was round her neck, and 
drew out of her white bosom, not a locket, nor 
a key, but an ivory whistle; keeping her eye 
cuntite fixed on Alfred, she breathed softly into 
the whistle. Then two men stepped quietly in 
at the door; one was a short, stout snob, with 
great red whiskers, the other a n 
with iron-gray hair. The latter to Alfred, 
and began to coax him. If Mrs. Archbold was 
aay ny personage was treacle. ‘‘ Be calm, 
my young gentleman, don’t agitate your- 

ff. You have been sent here for your good ; 
and that you may be cured, and so restored to 
society, and to your anxious and 
friends.” 


eee Te ree aoe what do you 
mean ?” cried ; “are you mad?” 
‘*No, we are not,” said the short snob, with a 


coarse laugh. 

‘‘Have done with this fooling, then,” said 
Alfred, sharply; ‘‘the person I came to see is 
not here ; good-morning.” 


The short man stepped to the door, 
and put his back to it. other said, calmly, 
‘*No, Mr. Hardie, you can not leave the house 
at present.” 

“Can't I? Why not, pray?” said A 
drawing his breath hard: fr ene 
glitter dangerously. 

eae San meagenstile toe yous eaiity ; wohans 


“Why where, in God’s name, am I?” said 
Alfred, panting now; “is this a prison ?” 


At this fatal word “asylum,” Alfred uttered 
a cry of horror and despair, and his eyes roved 
wildly round the room in search of escape. But 
the windows of the room, though outside the 
house they seemed to come as low as those of 


out that way: his dilating fell u 

handle of the old defunct door bout ota 
Ot Renee aa nth bie Infh foot om ine knob 
of and, though of course he could not 
stand on it, contrived to from it slap at 
the window—Mrs. Archbold screamed—he broke 
the glass with his shoulder, and tore and kicked 
the wood-work, and squeezed through on to a 
stone ledge outside, and stood there bleeding 
and panting, just as half a dozen keepers burst 
into the room at his back. He was more than 
twenty feet from the ground: to leap down was 
poe ay Eg mitered pen 
away. He yelled to “Hy! hy! 

stop!” ‘The flyman stopped and looked round. 
But soon as he saw who it was, he just grinned : 
A-fred could see his hideoas grin ; and there was 
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the rattle of chairs being brought to the window, | head-keeper, a man, was rushing incau- | ting bands, was stealing away with iron finger * Father,”’ whispered Sybil, reproachfully, “ had 
and men were mounting softly to secure him; a ren Riper i Alfred instantly steadied | his last chance of meeting his beloved at the | you forgotten that our Laurence too is a soldier ?” 
coarse hand stole toward his ankle; he took a aud with his arm the man | altar. | “No,” returned Silas, abruptly, “* I remembered 
ewift step and desperately on to the next | in full career a left- blow the kick He closed his eyes, and saw her lovelier than it, and it convinced me ali the more that a man, 
ledge :—it was an manor-house, and these of @ pony, that laid his cheek open and knocked | ever, dressed all in white, waiting for him with | paid and pensioned like our Laurence, has no need 
were a foot broad :—from this one | him stupid and ; he followed it up | sweet concern in that peerless face. ‘Julia! Ju- to beg on the public highways 
he bounded to the next, and then to a third, the | like lightning with his right, and, throwing his | lia!” he cried, with a loud heart-broken ery. “ But, father, he tid not beg.” 
last but one on this side the building ; the corner | whole weight into this second blow, sent the | The half hour struck. At that he struggled, he “Because I would not allow it, child. I pay 
ledge was but half the size, and offered no safe man to grass; another, | writhed, he bounded: he made the very room | taxes for the ewpport of such as he, and I swear I 
footing: but close to it he saw the outside leaves the south side of the got to | shake, and lacerated his flesh ; but that was all. will do no more!” 
of a tree. That tree then must grow close to | the tank in well in advance of his No answer. No motion. Nohelp. No hope. He spoke in the sharp, high-pitched aceents of 
the corner; could he peed round to it he | seized the ladder, carried it to the wall, The perspiration rolled down his steaming passion, and when he looked round again Sybil was 
might yet reach the ground whole. Urged by | and was actually half-way up it, and saw the | body. The teers burst from his young eyes and gone. 
that terror of a mad-house which is natural to a | open country and ror when the ladder was | ran down his cheeks. He sobbed, and sobbing Footsore and wearr, the trevel-worn pedestrian 
sane man, and in England is fed by occasional | dragged away and he se | to the ground, | almost choked, so tight were his linen bands had sat himself down on a mossy boulder by the 
disclosures, and the general suspicion they ex- | and a keeper threw himself yonhim. Al- | upon his bursting bosom. road-side, when a quick, light footstep came up a 
cite, he on to a piece of stone no bigger | fred aay this, and drawing up his foot He lay still exhausted. little by-path, leading from the back door of the 
than one’s and then whirled himeelf round | in time, it furiously in the coming face, The clock ticked harshly on: the rest was si- farm-house, throug! | lackherry pastures and mown 
into the tree, all eyes to see and claws to grasp. rem of knocking the man backward: another | lence. With this miserable exception; ever and fields, and a slight figure Lent alove him. 

It was a weeping ash: he could get hold of on his chest; Alfred caught him by the | anon the victim's jammed body shuddered so ter- “Do not mind my father’s words; he was angry 
nothing but soft yielding slivers, that went | throat so felly that he lost all power, and they | ribly it shook and rattled the iron bedstead, and | and unreasonable,” she seid, hurriedly. “I have 
through his fingers, and so down with him like | rolled over and over together, and Alfred got | told of the storm within, the agony of the racked | little to give, but I want ) ou to take it for the sake 
a bulrush, and souse he went with his hands | clear and ran for it again, and got on the mid- | and all foreboding soul. | of my soldier-brother.” 
full of green leaves over head and ears into the | dle of the lawn, and hallooed tothe house: ‘‘Hy! For then rolled over that young head hours of Before he could «peak she had unfastened from 
water of an enormous iron tank that fed the | hy! Are there any more sane men imprisoned | mortal anguish that no tongue of man can utter, | her neck a blue ribbon with a tiny gold piece sus- 
baths. there? come out, and fight for your lives!” In- | nor pen can shadow. Chained sane among the | pended from it, placed it in bie hand, and was glid- 

The heavy plunge, the sudden cold water, the | stantly the open windows were filled with white | mad; on his wedding-day§ expecting with tied | ing away across the fields like some little gray nun, 
instant darkness, were appalling: yet, like the | faces, some grinning, some exulting, all greatly | hands the sinister acts of ihe soul-inurderers who in her sober-hued dress. He rose up, as if to fol- 
fox among the hounds, tle gallant young gentle- | excited; and a hideous uproar shook the whole | had the power to make their lie a truth! We | low and overtake her, but it was too late, end as 
man did not lose heart nor give tongue. He | place—for the poor souls were all sane in their | can paint the body writhing vainly against its | he bent his head over the gleaming token some- 
came up gurgling and gasping, and swimmi ee ee force of attendants, | unjust bonds; but who can paint the loathing, | thing very like a tear dropped upon its circlet of 
for his life in manly silence: he swam row two of them bleedi tiny stars. 


and round the edge of the huge tank trying in 
vain to get a hold upon its cold rusty walls. 
heard whistles and voices about; they came faint 
to him where be was, but he knew they could 


Hit 
; 

i 

e 


some Swiss mountain, a tank placed for 
comfort of travelers. He lifted his 
Heaven in despair, and gave one great Mo 

Then he turned upon his back and floated: 
but he was obliged to paddle with his hands a 
little to keep up. 

A window opened a few feet above him, and 
a face peered out between the bars. 


the 
to 


face and staring eyes at the window took no no- 
tice of him; it was a maniac, whose eyes, bereft 
of reason, conveyed no images to the sentient 
brain: only by some half vegetable instinct this 
darkened man was turning toward the morning 
sun, and staring it fall in the face; Alfred saw 
the rege strike and sparkle on those glassy orbs, 
and fire them; yet they never so much as wink- 
ed. He was appalled yet fascinated by this weird 
sight; could not take his eyes off it, and shud- 
dered at it in the very water. With such creat- 
ures as that he must be confined, or die miser- 
a! like a mouse in a basin of water. 

‘ He hesitated between two horrors. 

Presently his foot struck something, and he 
found it was a large pipe that entered the tank to 
the distance of about a foot. This pipe was not 
more than three feet under water, and Alfred 


; and then, if possible, steal away. Every 
faculty of mind and body was strung up to de- 
fend himself against the wretches who had en- 
trapped him. 

He had not been long in this position when 
voices approached, and next the shadow of a 
ladder moved across the wall towardhim. The 
keepers were going to search his pitiable hiding- 
place. They knew, what he did not, that there 
was no outlet from the premises: so now, hav- 
ing hunted every other corner and cranny, they 
came by what is called the exhaustive process 
of reasoning to this tank; and, when they got 


near it, something in the appearance the 
tree caught the gardener’s quick eye. Alfred 
quaking heard him say, ‘Lock here! He is 


not far from this.” 

Another voice said, “Then the Lord have 
mercy on him; why there’s seven foot of water ; 
I measured it last night.” 

At this Alfred was conscivus of a movement 
and a murmur, that proved humanity was not 
extinct; and the ladder was fixed close to the 
tank, and feet came hastily up it. 

Alfred despaired. 

But, as usual with spirits so quick-witted and 
resolute, it was but fora moment. ‘‘One man 
in his time plays many animals ;” he caught at 
the words he had heard, and pla the game 
the jackal desperate plays in I the fox in 
England, the elephant in Ceylon: he 
death ; filled his mouth with water, fl on 
= back paddling imperceptibly, and half closed 

is eyes. 

He was rewarded by a loud shout of disma 
just above his head, and very soon another 
der was placed on the other side, and with ropes 
and hands he was drawn out and carried down 
the ladder; he took this opportunity to discharge 
the water from his mouth; on which a coarse 
voice said, “* Look there! His troubles are at 
an end.” 


there was any pulsation he 
ing. “Look out,” he cried, in 
‘he’s shaming Abraham.” 


gymnast, 
tie ground without touching it with his hands, 
and fled like a deer toward the front of the 
house ; for he remembered the open iron gate : 
the attendants followed shouting, and whistle 
answered whistle all over the grounds. 
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swept over him, shook him, and passed; then 
gusts iring tenderness; all came and 
went, but his bonds. What would his Julia 


think? If he could only let her know! 
thought he called, he ted, he begged for a 
: there was no reply. The cry of a 


in Christendom. 
“Curse him! Curse him! Curse him!” 


i 


pra 

hambly, TT he would 
, forgive them all; he would say 
about the money; would do any thing, 


i 


s 


aoe] 
it 


can’t have known 
Renda, monsters, I tell 
Oh pray send the 
y to me; she can’t be all stone, and my mis- 
ery might melt a stone.” He listened for an an- 
swer, he prayed for an answer. There was none. 
Once in the sanest man is mad, 


ame Oo ee oe away his wits 
behind his ; and, once hobbled and strapped, 
he is a dangerous maniac, for just so days, 
weeks, or years, as the hobbies and 


jacket happen to be left upon him by inhuman- 
ity, economy, or simple carelessness. Poor Al- 
fred’s cries and prayers were heard, but no 
more noticed than the night howl of a wolf on 
some distant mountain. All was sullen silence, 





were the walis ibe wwcu the women and ihe cul- 





agonized soul in a mental situation so ghastly ? 
For my part I feel it in my heart of hearts, but 
am impotent to convey it to others; impotent, 


=o 

ray think of it for yourselves, r 
men, if you have not sworn neve think over 
anovel. Think of it, for your ...u sakes; Al- 
fred's turn to-day, it may be yours to-morrow. 


and wo- 





A GIFT BY THE WAY-SIDE. 


Tus old farm-house clock had just siruck seven, 
and over all the hills the purple vapors of twilight 
were coming down, waking spicy odors among the 
sweet-fern in the pastures and the blue wild-grapes 
ripening in the woods, while the whip-poor-will 
sang sadly on the mossy rails of the broken-down 
fence that skirted the ravine, and the katydids 
chirped shrilly through the morning-glory leaves 
above the window ! ’ 

“ Seven o'clock!” echoed Silas Miller, just as 
though he had not been watching that slow-creep- 
ing minute-band for the last balf hour. ‘* He will 
soon be here now—my boy will soon be here!” 

What a strange softening of the rugged features, 
what an unwonted quiver of the harsh voice there 
was, when he uttered the two simple words “‘ My 
boy!” Yes, it was his boy, who was coming back 
from the smoke of half a score of battle-fields; no 
wonder that the thought sent a thrill through his 
iron nature. His soldier—his hero! 

“Surely 1 ought to hear the stage-horn,” he 
said, feverishly pacing up and down the narrow 
path, where the may le leaves lay like a carpet of 
pale gold. “ Listen, Sybil! don’t you hear it?” 

“It's too early yet, father.” 

The light figure came stealing out to bis side, 
and both together leaned over the garden-gate, 
gazing into the opal gloom of twilight with wist- 
ful, searching gaze. 

She was not prettier than many another New 
England girl, yet there was a delicate type of beau- 
ty in her face and form that belongs as much to 
the “ frozen North” as its pine forests and cliffs of 
eternal snow. Pale brown hair, with aureate lights 
crossing its surface at times, eyes like the blue 
larkspur, and lips that had stolen the dewy crim- 
son of the wild rose; in pearls and blue crépe Sybil 
Miller would have been “‘a beauty ;" in her dress 
of gray gingham, she was something far better and 
nobler. 

Suddenly the old man started and uttered an in- 
distinct, glad cry. 

“It’s he, Sytil; don't you see, beyond the elder 
bushes! Child, don’t hold me back; let me go 
and meet my boy!” 

“No, father, you are mistake; it is not Lau- 
rence; Laurence }* shorter by half a head, and 
that is not his quick, buoyant step!” 

** You're right, Sybil,” said Silas Miller, almost 
petulantly. “Why do thee vagrant soldiers go 
wandering bv,,‘\':_ noues: tolls such a start?” 

“IT suppose he did not know we were watching 
for Laurence,” said Sy' iil, half smiling in the dusk. 

**It was only this morning that a beggar, dis- 
gracing—I won't say wearing—the United States 
uniform, came by, and had the audacity to ask me 
for money !" 

* Did not you give him something ?” 

“ Give him something ?” repeated Silas, angrily, 
“I'd have seen him starving first! I have no 
patience with these strolling beggars. Here's an- 
other specimen of the kind, I suppose. No, my 
man, you needn't trouble yourself to recite your 
pitiful story !” 

For the tall figure, with halting. step and coat 
thickly powdered with dust, had paused in front 
of the gate, and Sybil cold just discern dark, 
piercing eyes, and a forehead curiously traversed 
by a crescent-shaped scar, apparently newly healed. 

“T have nothing for you,” said Silas, sharply. 
“Yes, yes, I know what you would say, but it's 
no use. If you're deserving, the proper authori- 
ties will take care of you, and if you're not, the 
county jail is the best place for you. Don’t tell 
me about want: what have you done with your 
bounty money and your pay, if you're really what 
you pretend to be—a soldier ?” 

Even throuch the twilight Sybil could see the 
scarlet flush rising to the scarred forehead. 

“Sir, you are mistaken. I did not beg!” 

“No, you'd prefer to play the bully, I've no 
doult. But I'm not a proper sulject for you, so 
be about your business, my toon!” 

The soldier turned silently away, wiih a step 
more halting perhaps and a head more depressed, 
and passed slowly into the gathering dusk. 


** And now tell us every thing that has happened 
to vou, Laurence? Ob, Laurence, when I waked 
this morning it seemed all a dream that you hed 
come back to us again in very truth.” 

The bronzed, handsome young soldier looked 
smilingly down into the radiant face that nestled 
against bis shoulder, and a serious shadow etole 
into his eyes. 

“T can tell vou, Sybil, it came very near being 
‘nothing more than a dream’ once or twice. I 
have had more hair-breadth ‘seapes than you know 
of, little sister. I did not tell you, did I, of that 
skirmish along the Potornac where | stood face to 
face with death, an ugly death, too, at the point of 
rebel bayonets, when some brave fellow charged 
down on ‘em and saved my life with his own right 
hand.” 

“Who was it, Laurence?” seid old Silas, with 
trembling lip and dilated eyes. “1 would give 
my best wheat field for e chance Lo grasp that right 
hand.” 

** | don’t know—I never aame across him again. 
Probably he was in some other regiment. All I 
know is that he had fiery |lack eyes, and an odd 
scar on his forehead, shaped exactiy like a Moorish 
crescent.”’ 

“And a straight nose, and a heavy black mus- 
tache ?” interrupted hi« sister 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Pather,” said Sviil, turning with sparkling 
eyes and crimson cheek to «here Silas Miller sat, 
“the wandering seldier whom vou turned from 
your door last nicht was the man who saved our 
Laurence’s life.” 

Silas rose up from his chair and tock an uneasy 
turn across the room end back. his iron features 
working strangely. 

* It can't be helped now,” he said, in a tremulous 
voice ; ** but it’s the last soldier L'il ever send with 
empty hands from this door, The man who saved 
our Laurence's life! Oh, Sybil! if I had only 
listened to your words |" 

But she never spoke of the little lucky-piece of 
gold. She fancied it might seem like ostentation, 
this shy, fastidious little wild-flower of the hills. 


“My Sybil going to be married among the fine 
folks down in Boston! Well, I spose I might 
have expected it, and yet it does seem kind o’ 
hard,” soliloquized Silas Miller, dropping the bap- 
py, timid letter in his lap, and looking out throuch 
dimmed epectacies upon the snowy, sun-bright 
hills. ‘I wonder who it is. I should like to see 
the man that's going to marry Syvil Miller.” 

Silas would have been # proud man could he 
have beheld his pretty daughter that self.came 
night in her white evecing dress, with scarlet ge- 
raniums lighting up ber brown hair and glowing 
on her bosom. No wonder that Captain Leslie's 
face brightened with grave, quiet pride as be look- 
ed down on his fair betrothed. 

“ Sit down here, dearest, in this quiet little mu- 
sic-room,” he said, with caressing authority. ‘‘I 
can't share your sweet eyes and sweeter words 
with all the world any longer. J must have you 
all to myself for a while.” 

She looked up with a Liushing smile, then down 

ain. 

“ Well ?” he asked, as if che had spoken. 

“I was wondering, Allen—that scar on your 
forehead !” 

“ What of it?” 

“Why, it is such a singular shape—almost a 
half circle. I never saw but one like it before.” 

“Did not you? And where was that?” 

“ A poor soldier passed our gete once with just 
such a scar on his forehead, an:i—"’ 

She paused, for Allen Leslie had quietly taken 
from some inner receptacle in his coat a tiny picce 
of gold with a narrow blue ribbon passed | hrough 
it. He held it smilingiy up. 

“ Do you know who gave this to me?" 

“ Gave it to you, Allen ?” 

“To me, a footsore, weary wanderer, who had 
missed his way among your tangled roads. You 
fancied me a beggar—it was not so. Thad money, 
friends, position ; yet I stood sorely in need of a 
kind word just then, for my brain was throbbing, 
my limbs weary, my wounds scarce healed. That 
fvot-march cost me a weary fever. Yet I do not 





regret it; for—” 
He took her hand tenderly into his, and added, 
“For alibough | might have known that my 
Svbil was beautiful, yet bad it not been for that 
blve-ribboned piece of gold I never should have 
known how goed aud true she was.” 
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THE ARCHDUKE MAXIMILIAN, 
OF AUSTRIA. 

We publish herewith a portrait of the Ancn- 
pUKE MAXxr™MILiAN, OF AvusTRIA, who has been 
named by the French officers in Mexico Emperor 
of that country. The Archduke is a man of mid- 
dle age, and a sailor by trade. He enjoys a fair 
reputation in his own country, and has been well 
spoken of by foreigners who have known him, 
Some years ago he married the daughter of King 
Leopold of Belgium, one of the most sensible and 
upright of sovereigns, Whether or no he will fall 
into the trap laid for him by the Emperor of the 
French remains to be seen. The first intelligence 
was that he would unhesitatingly accept. But 
since then his views appear to have undergone some 
modification, possibly under guod advice from his 
father-in-law. Mr. Motley’s excellent opinions, 
expressed to Count Rechberg, may not have been 
without their weight upon the mind of the Arch- 
duke. 


THE SIEGE OF CHARLESTON. | 


WE continue in this number our illustrations of 
the siege of Charleston, from sketches by our corre- 
spondent, Mr. Theodore R. Davis. On page 609 
we give a picture of the 


CHARGE OF THE TWENTY-FOURTH MASSACHU- 
SETTS REGIMENT ON REBEL RIFLE-PITS, 


Mr. Davis writes: ‘‘ A sand-hil!l had been taken 
advantage of by the rebels as a cover for a number 
of sharp-shooters, who constantly annoyed our sap- 
pers with their pinging Miniés. This was not to 
be overlooked for a moment, and the rebels left the 
place not to return.” 

The New York Times correspondent says: 


One of the most brilliant events that has been witnessed 
on the island since the inauguration of the siege move- 
ments, occurred last Wednesday night —an event in which 
the Twenty-fourth Massachusetts regiment bore a worthy 
and con-picuous part, and which resulted most advanta- 
geously for the Union side. Prior to the event of Wednes- 
day night, four parallels, with the usually accompanying 
approaches, had been built. Beyond the fourth parallel a 
sep had been commenced which was being extended to- 
ward Wagner as fast as the circumstances would allow. 
At night our pickets were thrown out fifty yards to the 
front, which brought them to within about fifty yards of 
the rebel picket«. Between the opposing pickets was a 
ridge of sand which it was very essential we should cecupy 
in order to facilitate engineering movements. The rebels 
also understood the importance of the position, and every 
night had sent two or three regiments to hold it. As will 
be seen, however, they were behind sime on this occasion, 
and so lost the ground. The Twenty-fourth Maseachusetta, 
Colonel F. A. Osborne, was on duty in the trenches at the 
time. Just before dark, in accordance with orders issued, 
the batteries on the right, that is, in the parailels, com- 
manded by Captains Jos. J. Comstock, Charles G. Strahn, 
Albert Green, and Lieutenant George Green, of the Third 
Rhode Island Artillery, also, Captain Skinner, of the Sev- 
enth Connecticut, who commands a battery of mortars, 
were opened simultaneously on Wagner and the rifle-pits 
between the fort and the ridge and on the ridge itself. 
After fifteen minutes of deafening cannonading, our guns 
having been replied to by the enemy from Wagner, Gregg, 
and Simpkins, the firing on our side was directed particu- 
larly to points beyond the ridge, and the Twenty-fourth, 
who were near at hand, was ordered to dash forward and 
seize that ground. In a moment the men leaped over the 
parallel, and in another moment were passing up the ridge. 
One company of the Sixty-firet North Carolina were in the 
rifle-pits, but before they knew their own senses were eur- 
rounded and taken prisoners. Our men then placed them- 
selves in a state of defense by throwing up an earth-work 
which had increased before morning to the dimensions of 
a parallel, making a number of five in the series. It can 
not be said the company of North Carolinians fought ob- 
stinately in the defense of the ridge, for they, in the first 
place, were too few in numbers, and in the second place, 
were too quickly surrounded. What our men had most to 
fear was the canister and grape from Wagner. The range 
was short—only 150 yards, and it required a lively hand- 
ling of =pades to put up a protection. From the time the 
guns were opened to the moment the Twenty-fourth were 
on the summit of the ridge, thirty n tes had elapsed. 
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The regiment lost two killed, eight wounded, and ene miss 
ing. The rebel low was killed, eight wounded, and 
sixty-eight prieoners, ine) leutenants. . In fact, 
the entire rebel company, with the exreption of the ¢ ap 
tain and two or three privates, were either killed, wounded, 
or apt ired 

gainet a portion of ground, the porsecasion of which 
enabled the engineers t« 


ling twe 





nwith the approaches toward 





Wagner. We now have the fifth parallel and a sap ex 
tending therefrom, the head of which le but one huidred 
yards from the rebel fort Numerous ritte-pite of the ene 
Y wh were filled with aharp-chootere, have been lev 
eled, and he has been forced t : et his boundary lim 
it In a word e have materially added to the chances 
of a speedy capture of W 


FORT WAGNER 


Mr. Davis writes 


“ The fact that o ' had reached the 
ditch of W agner had 1T ly tin to be 


known 
when it was noised about that we were to storm 
the place the coming awn Ere thie could be 


done the wily foe had left us the possessors « f Mor- 
ris Island. 

“That spades are again trumps seams unques- 
tioned ; 
the fact that all engaged in the work 
tion of the rebel work 
duties admirably 


mention 
f the reduc- 


performed their respective 


and it may not be out of place to 


‘‘Who was the very first to enter Wagner is a 


much-mooted question Certain it is, however, 
that Sergeant Vermillion and five men of the Thir- 
ty-ninth Illinois regiment were in the fort as soon 
as any one Almost 
trance was that of Captains Walker and Pratt, of 


the Engineers, and Lieutenant Michie, of General 


imultaneous with their en- 


Gilmore's staff. 

“* My sketches give views of the fort—one show- 
ing the dismantled condition as well as the natural 
strength of the work; the other the scene of the 
charge made on the Mth of July, our men having 
got into this portion of the work at that time In 
the fore-ground of this sketch is 
of hourly oc« 

‘+ The 
was discovered, and proved unsucceasful 

** After having sketched Fort Wagner I started 
for Battery Grerg, and had that 


place, after a most unpleasant tramp under a con 


shown an incident 
urrence 


attack upon Greer. thouvh well planned, 


waAriy Tene } ed 
stant fire, when old Sol sent an unvsually hot beam, 
and the next known I found myself much nearer 
us drenching of 
the salt-water of the ocean goivg on 
I was hit, I was told 
mark shortly afterward made by one of our brave 
defenders, that ‘the artist man was luney,. 


Wagner than Gregg, and a copix 
Asking where 


twas sun-etroke: and a re. 


sugs 
gested to my mind that a oedy leave-taking of 
my soldier friends might t« isable. This is the 
reason why no sketch of Battery Gre is present. 
ed with this package of sket 


“The picture of 


THE IRON-CLADS ENGAGING THE WORKS TPOR 
aULI AN & SLANT 
sketched from the beach of M is Island, gives, I 
think, the most comprehensive view of the scene 
** How reckless mer come aft a period of 
constant exposure t : ' ‘ ur eon bY the 
entire indifference exlibit v the soldiers upon 
the beach, who take the usual tramps under the 
constantly-bursting shells with a nonchalance al- 


most wondertuil 


On this page we give 
FORT JOUNSON AND HXSONVILLE, SKETCHED 
FROM BLACK ISLAND 
Mr. Davis writes Durit s little jaunt with 
Colonel Serrell, a few davs since. | ing mm qt tof 
akete} I found the scenes that I send to + 
the Colonel's very excell lass renderi it 





THE SIRGE OF CHARLESTON—JOHNSONVILLE AND REBEL FORTIFICATIONS—[Sxeromen rrom Buacx Istaxp py Ma. 
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practicable to sketch many places that must cer- 
tainly have gone unpictured had one been forced 
to rely upon unaided eyesight. 

“ This view of Fort Jobnson und its surroundings 
is not only interesting but picturesque, and since 
it is known that the rebc's rely almost entirely for 
the defense of Charleston upon sand-works of this 
kind, these views aseume an interest that they 
bave been hitherto devoid of.” 





THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 


We devote two pages this week to an illustra- 
tion of the Army of the Potomac, from a sketch by 
our special artist, Mr. A. BR. Waud. On pages 
€16 and 617 we give 


THE EXECUTION OF DESERTERS. 


Mr. Waud writes: ‘ The crime of desertion has 
been one of the greatest drawbacks to our army. 
If the men who have deserted their flag had but 
been present on more than one occasion defeat 
would have been victory, and victory the destruc- 
tion of the enemy. It may be therefore fairly 
asserted that desertion is the greatest crime of the 
soldier, and no punishment too severe for the of- 
fense, But the dislike tokill incold blood—a North- 
ern characteristic—the undue exercise of execu- 
tive clemency, and in fact the very magnitude and 
vast spread of the offense, has prevented the prop- 
er punishment being applied. That is past; now 
the very necessity of saving life will cause the se- 
verest penalties to be rigorously exacted. The 
picture represents the men who were sentenced to 
death in the Fifth Corps for desertion at the mo- 
ment of their execution. Some of these had en- 
listed, pocketed the bounty, and deserted again 
and again. The sentence of death being so sel- 
dom enforced they considered ita safe game. They 
all suffered terribly mentally, and as they march- 
ed to their own funeral they staggered with mor- 
tal agony like a drunken man. Through the 
corps, ranged in hushed masses on the bhill-side, 
the procession moved to a funeral march, the cul- 
prits walking each behind his own coffin. On 
reaching the grave they were, as usual, seated on 
their coffins; the priests made short prayers; their 
eves were bandaged; and with a precision worthy 
of praise for its humanity, the orders were given 
and the volley fired which launched them into efer- 
nity, They died instantly, although one setup 
nearly a minute after the firing; and there % @o 
doubt that tbeir deeth bas had a very salutary fn- 


fluence ona discipline.” 


WIND-MOSIC AND THE CHILD. 


A Tune that kemps no earthly time or measure, 
Rising and falgpg at the wind’s wild pleasure; 
Now quick in baste, now slow in languid leisure, 





But always very musically sweet, 
And always sai. No little childish feet 
To its soft cadence dance along the street; 


No litile childish voice breaks into singing, 
By a glad impulse, like a wild bird flinging 
An echo to the sound the wind is bringing: 


Rather the child, although scarce knowing why, 
Hearing this music, passes slowly by, 
And breathes its fear and wonder in a sigh. 


THE WAY JOE ALLEN BURIED 
VANDEGRIFT. 


“Tl PROMISED to tell you something about Aldie 
and Upperville,” said the Adjutant of the First Jer- 
sey. ‘ We did not go into the fights themselves, 
being for the first time kept in reserve; but after 
we had finished driving the enemy, and began to 
move back to the army, our brigade had the honor 
of covering the rear, when we had some tolerably 
sharp work 

“You were with us last year when we had that 
set-to with Stuart at Aldie, and remember the po- 
sition pretty well. ‘The rebels came up the Snick- 
ersville Road in just the same way they attacked 
iast December; but Kilpatrick met them different- 
ly. He swept round outside of the town, and 
charged into the road by the first wood. The 
Tenth New York went first, and drove them to that 
dip of the road where it bends in both directions. 
Here they were met and forced back. Kilpatrick 
sent in the Second New York as support. Their 
Major, instead of leading, gave his orders from the 
rear, which produced some confusion, and conse- 
quently the rebels were getting the better of our 
men. They say that Kilpatrick was half mad. 
He had brought on the fight, ana now if his men 
failed him he was lost. Just then Colonel Doughty 
with his First Maine came up in perfect order, Kil- 
patrick rode up to them, and they dashed forward 
with a vigor that waa irresistible. Right before 
them they swept the rebels, past the woods and “ue 
hollow, and up to the last hill, where ther. were 
some old hay-stacks grouped together. Some of 
the rebels were protecting themselves under their 
cover, and opened a heavy fire; but it was no use, 
Eleven horses went down right around the stacks ; 
but even that did not check the Maine fellows. 
Closing in, they drove the enemy away, and, fight- 
ing hand to hand, forced them down the steep into 





the hollow beyond. It was terribly close work. 
Kilpatrick himself was, they say, once surrounded 
and a prisoner, but was cut out before he could be 
fairly taken. That fine old soldierColonel Doughty 
got in too deep. The rebels ordered him to yield, 


but he refused. [fhe had had his own horse, which 
was so perfectly trained that he could do any thing, 


the old man would have succeeded in keeping a 
clear place around him, and would have cut his 
way through; but the animal on which he was 


mounted was inferior in strength and activity to 
the emergency. The rebels pressed in upon him, 
anc the brave old man, fighting to the last, went 
dowa. There was no holding the Maine boys aft- 





er that. The rebels were driven well down the 
hill, our artillery got into position and raked them 
fearfully, and for a mile or two it was a perfect 
rout. 

‘The rebels cut across into the Middlebury Road, 
which, through Duffie’s misfortune that morning, 
wasfree. Reinforcements coming up enabled them 
to get into order again, and hold us for a while. 
Once again there was fierce fighting, and again 
they had to fall back, though this time in a little 
better order. Still each attack shook them more 
and more. At last they began retreating rapidly, 
leaving us a gun. 

“ After two days’ fighting, all in our favor, they 
were forced to make a stand at Upperville, in order 
to secure their line of retreat through Ashby’s Gap. 
All along the stone-walls by the road-side they dis- 
mounted sharp-shooters, and wherever they de- 
ployed they protected themselves by similar breast- 
works. Kilpatrick took the same precaution on 
the road, and it saved him from some trouble. His 
column, charging past the sharp-shooters, caught 
such a heavy fire that it had to fall back, and Stu- 
art’s men charged in their turn, Then our car- 
bineers let them have it with terrible effect, weed- 
ing out their squadrons effectually. Over the 
stone-walls and through che inclosures our men 
went at them, sometimes throwing down the fences, 
at others going over them. The fighting was 
something like Brandy Station, though we had 
more decidedly the advantage. The rebels lost 
very seve.ely. They never succeeded in fairly 
meeting a charge. From hill to hill they went, 
leaving another piece in our hands, and at last were 
driven pell-mell into the Gap. It was not until 
they reached the other side, and were covered by 
their infantry and artillery, that they were able to 
make a stand. . 

‘ Kilpatrick’s brigade had the work that day-all 
to itself; and they did it so thoroughly that we in 
the reserve had nothing to do but to follow up. 
The next morning Pleasanton, having found out 
all he wanted to know, and done what he wanted, 
gave orders to fall back to our position, covering 
the march of the army. 

‘* Our brigade now took the rear of the column ; 
the First Pennsylvania and First New Jersey, with 
some of the Third Pennsylvania, being deployed as 
skirmishers. As soon as the rebels discovered that 
we were actually retiring they came swarming out 
of the Gap. They had received such a lesson, how- 


-ever, that it was not until after we had passed 


through Upperville that they attempted to close, 
Here they came out suddenly, wheeling from be- 
hind a hill, and charged. It was a very distin- 
guished failure. They rode in toward our skir- 
mishers, as if fully determined to break through; 
but Lucas opened such a scathing fire upon them 
that they reeled back in dismay. 

‘“‘ Among our skirmishers that day Private Van- 
degrift, of Company D, particularly 
himself. All our men were cool and daring, keep- 
ing their positions steadily, but be fought with 
marked judgment, never throwing away his fire, 
and always the nearest man to the enemy. Close 
to his side fought Joseph Allen, of Company F, a 
reckless, warm-hearted, light-headed boy. I do 
not know that they fought really better than oth- 
ers, but they happened to catch my eye, and sub- 
sequent events impressed their names on my mem- 
ory. Curiously enough, the storm of bullets fired 
by the rebels did not injure a man of our line. 
Their skirmishers were nervous and fired wild, 
while the aim of our men was unusually fatal. At 
last the rebels brought up some artillery, and be- 
gan firing shells at our skirmishers, while their 
men kept carefully out of range. One shell burst 
under the horSe of Captain Englebert, of the Third 
Pennsylvania, curiously enough without harming 
horse or rider. Another struck Vandegrift in the 
side, tearing through him without exploding. As 
he fell Allen sprung to the ground, seized him, and 
placed his body carefully by the fence. At this 
moment the rebels made another abortive charge, 
and Allen had to remount. This was near the 
Dover Mills, on the Middleburg Road, and termin- 
ated their attempt at pursuit. Leaving this body 
behind seemed to weigh upon Joe’s mind. He kept 
as far in the rear as he could through the whole 
after-movement, When the regiment halted he 
came up to Captain Lucas and begged permission 
to bring itin. The Captain gave leave, if the body 
did not lie inside the rebel lines, and if he could 
find any men to accompany him. Craven, of Com- 
pany A, immediately volunteered. A Pennsyl- 
vania man algo pressed forward, as did two other 
Jersey men. These five mounted and quietly ad- 
vanced toward the rebel forces. Managing to 
avoid an outlying picket, they stole through the 
woods until they were close upon the spot where 
lay Vandegrift’s body, partially hidden by the 
fence. There, within one hundred yards, stretched 
the enemy's skirmish line, with no obstruction in- 
tervening between them and the body. ‘No mat- 
ter,’ said our men to each other; ‘it lies without 
the lines, and we can get it without disobeying or- 
ders.’ So suddenly they rode out of the woods and 
spread themselves before the body. As they did so, 
Craven dismounted ané lifted the body on his horse. 
The movement so paralyzed the rebels that they 
were unable to fire until after he had done this. 
Then, as he remounted, they delivered a hasty and 
ineffectual fire. Without returning it our men 
wheeled and dashed Lack into cover with the bur- 
den for which they had risked so much. Half 
sadly, half triumphantly, they bore it back to 
camp; and as they laid it in a decent grave felt a 
soldier’s satisfaction that their comrade obtained a 
proper resting-place from their hands, instead of 
being tumbled into a ditch by the enemy, or left 
unburied, a prey to unclean beasts and the foul 
birds of prey.” 
——_——_—_—_—_— 
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‘Tur Prien’ s Devit,” a handsome, illustrated, litera- 
7, and miscella. cous Family Paper, will be sent on trial 
x months, free of Piste. for twenty-five cents. Address 
**Printes’s Devil," 118 Fulton St.N. Y, Sold by newsdealers, 








TEAS. 


Only TWO CENTS per Pound Profit 
Only TWO CENTS per Pound Profit. 
Only TWO CENTS per Pound Profit. 
Only TWO CENTS per Pound Profit. 


The 
Great American Tea Company, 
No. 51 Vesey Street, New York, 
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50,000 Agents Wanted. 

apa ag ey ns a A and 
an wan ¢ Cueder ao nf i. will cand you 20 conn. 

a to Agen 
wobec Fins old Tem ond or a beautiful New 
Style Vest Chain, or Chatelaine and Pin, or Guard 
Chain, or an Locket, or Seal Stone, Cal- 
ifornia or Chased or a fine Gold Califor- 
nia Diamond Pin, or a New of Jewelry, or « solid 
Silver Shield, or either Army Pin, with your Name, 





br Wholesale ane retail, 
oe x Kexrtr's, 359 Broadway, 
Satin Delaine 





> ay Duow tate 
mit as jant light ‘hout chimney, 
202 Fulton 








household ; 
ite 100 per cent. ; demand staple as flour. It is the great- 
SS oe Full particulars seat on receipt 


two stamps for return . Address ©. MUN 
BROWN & C©O., No. T4 Bicocker Street, N. Y. - 


$1 warden rie $1 














Stare, are the suits, ene Soom 
Two packs, in cases, free on recei 
‘ccual discouma to the trols, Send for a Cireaiee.  24- 
dress AMERICAN CARD COMPANY, 
455 Broadway, N. Y., or 165 William Street, N. Y. 
ACE CURTAINS, 
Curtains, 
At KEL 
No. 359 
W diers, and pe he bear 
can 
of ~y 9 business P.O. 
Box #, sae Guinot Ges her OS ene 








oa Behe Qatar alr Tae De 
Apply to & 829 &., N.Y. 
Fowxes's Approve Macanre should be used by al! busi- 
As itis the 
Fs opnetinettiien just rp oe 
for all tallying Price $5 00. Gets ent County 
rights for sale. Sees mt & semi © 
stamp. Address G. B. FOWLER & CO. 87 Park ° 
Room 21, N. Y., or Box 8213, Chicago, Ills. 
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UBBARD BRO’ 











A most pleasing novelty. One of the pretticst, most 
convenient, and decidedly the best and timepiece 
Sor gunenel ond SUdie ep eter dheek ico aiae b 
and connected with its machinery its own winding at- 
tachment, rendering a key entirely unnecessary. The 
cases of this Watch are of two metals, the out- 
er one being fine 16 carat It has the improved ruby 
action lever movement, is warranted an accurate time- 
oe ee ee eee 





in neat 
sent by mail, the postage is 36 cents; registering, 20 cents. 


silver cases, beautiful white enamel 
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The RAILWAY TIMEKEEPER has solid ster- 
handsome 
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In solid 18 k. gold, $3 50. 


DROWNE & MOORE, 
Manufacturing Jewelers, 208 Broadway, New York. 


FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 
All Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, he a 
ton Head, Newbern, and all places oceupied Union 
should be sent, at half rates, by HARNDEN'S 
EXPRESS, No. 14 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 
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Circular sent free. " sheets of Type, Cuts, &e., 6 conta 
Adams Press CO., 31 Park Row, N. Y. 


AND ALSO FOR SALE BY 
CHASE & LEAVITT, 85 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass, 


PHYSIOGNOMY, 


OR SIGNS OF CHARACTER, and “ How to Read 
Them ;” Ph | yin wg tebe 
, the organs im; Be my, the races 
= and ogy, the science of the soul, are given 
in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Vol. 88 com- 
menced July. $1 50 year. Single number, 15 cents, 
by first post. FOWLER & WELLS, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 





Five quires (120 sheets) nice commercial note paper for 
50 cents. ~ingle quires, for a sample, 12 cents 110 fine 
white envelopes, Tg 8 ~ buff do. ry cents, Al) the 
above sent, p -st-px rea GEO, K, SNOW & HAP- 
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J. H. Winslow & Co., 
100,000 
WATCHES, CHAINS, &c., &c. 


Worth $500,000. 


To be sold for One Dollar each. without 
regard to value, end not to be paid for 
till you know what you are to get. 


SPLENDID LIST!! 
OF ARTICLES TO BE SOLD FOR ONE DOLLA EACH. 


100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches... ..... $100 00 each. 
100 Gold Watches ....... 6.6.6.6 .. OO exch. 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watebes ..........+.+++ 3D OG each. 


500 Ladies’ and Gent's Silver Watches .. 15 0 each, 
3000 Vgt and Neck Chains......... 5 00 to 10 00 each, 
3000 Gold Band Bracelets .... .. 5 to 10 00 exch. 


bt ad ts . Bduw f 00 each, 
3000 Cameo Brooches ..........-- 40 to 6 Mech. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches ..... . 40 w 6 Ww each. 
8000 Lava and Florentine Brooches.. 400 to 6 00 exch. 
3000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches. 4 001 6 W each. 
8000 Cameo bur Drops............. 400 600 each. 
3000 Mosaic aud Jet Mar Drops ..... 400 to 6 00 ench. 
3000 Lava and Florentine Far Drops. 400 w 6 00 each, 
8000 Coral, Em., and Opal Ear Drops 4 00 to ) each. 
5100 Gent's Breast Pins ............ 75% to 8 cach. 
3000 Watch Keys........... peeeeve 200 to 6 each. 
5000 Fob and Ribbon Slides ........ 20 to 6 0 each. 
5000 Sete of Bosom Studs ..........- 250 to 600 each. 
5000 Sleeve Buttoms...........6..4. 250 to 60 each, 
6000 Plain Rings. ......+... 2-000 250 to 500 each. 
6000 Stone Set Rings..............- 250 to 600 ench. 
GRUBB o> ch acesadeccecsscoces 2 50 to 10 00 each 


5000 Sete Ladies’ Jewelry........... 5.0 to 10 00 each. 
10000 Gold Pens, Silver M'ted Holders 400 to 5 00 cach. 
10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension 

Cases and Pencils.......... 


All of the above list of Goods will be sold for one dollar 
each. Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up, 
and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without re- 
gard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving al! a fair 
chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you will see what 
you can have, and then it ie at your option to send one 
dollar and take the article or not. 

In all transactions by mail, we shall charge for forward- 
ing the Ce'tificates, paying postage, and doing the busi- 
nes, 25 cents each, which must be incloved when the Cer- 
tificate is sent for. Five Certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-tive for $10; and a 
hundred fer $15. 

Acrnts.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten 
cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to one delisr. Agente will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cent« to us, either 
in cash or postage stamps. Great caution should be used 
by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 
dress, Town, County, and State. Addresé 


J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


J. W. EVERETT & CO., 
METROPOLITAN 


PURCHASING AGENCY. 


We will forward to any address, on receipt of order 
(accompanied by each), ANY ARTICLE REQUIRED, at the 
LUWEST PRICES; Photographs, Albums, Latest Pub- 
lications, Music. Jewelry, Book«, Playing Cards, Army 
Corps Badges, or any other articles procurabl: in this city. 

We will forward, on receipt of 20 cents each, 
graphs of Gerrrats Mrapr, M*Otri.ax, Grant, Pre 
mowT, Rosronans, “108L, Banks, >aeRMAN, HALLEOR, 
Suoctum, Stickies; Apwemacs lorrzn, | corn, Duront, or 
auy of the leading Orr.cens iy THE ARMY aND NaVY 


Lominoes for the Miillion. 


Amertoan Pa 

€ rire Domtvors.— 

‘This excellent ar- 

ticle, being neat, 

of the Camp and 

the Hospital. Single sets, 15 cents, per mail; $1 50 per 
dozen; per hundred, $10. 









durable, and a per- 
| feet «ubstitute for 
| the more ex pens- 
ive kinda, will re- 
lieve the tedium 








Union Badge. 
- —— 
PER HUNDRED, 
$10.00. 


SINGIF BADGES. 
1> cents 





Sent fre by Lxpr.ss or Mail. 
J. W. EVERETT & CO. 
111 Fulton Street, or P. 0. Box 1,614, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


Address 





Volunteers. Read this. — Fr the derangement 
of the «yst)m, Chang. of i iet, Wounds, Sores, Bruises, 
and Fruptions, to which every Volunteer ie Mable, there 
ere no rem dies so raf), convenient, and sure as HOLI- 
WAYS PILLS AND OINTMENT, thorongh! in 


teeter] 


the Crimean and Italian Campaigns. Only 25 cents per . 


box or pot. 





$6 A MONTH! We went Agents at $60 « month, 
expenses pal’, te ell onr Nee as P-neila, 
Uriental Burner», and 18 other articles, 15 cireulars 


sent free. SHAW & CLARK, Bhidei wd, Maine, 


$2 positively made fiom 20 Conts.—Some- | 


by every 
. . 


5 
yp 0 eam 
eth t vtails for #2, as 
1:0 -hatham Square, N. Y. 


thing urgently “ 
sent van oy rs = 
Lj. WALT 
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Soldiers’ 
COMPANY PINS. 


| Constantly on hand and Engraved to 





Solid 18 k. Gold, $3 50 each. 
Solid Silver, with Letters in GOLD 
relief, $1 50. 


The above are fac-<imile cuts, handsowely engraved 
wih nome aud regiment—with the letter repreveuting 
the Co. in BOLD KULIEF. 


Vorps Badres 
Sent free by = or Express on receipt 
° 


Price. 








Badges for the Ist, 2d, 3d, 5th, 6th, 
llth, and 12th Army Corps. 
lst Division Enameled Red, 2d Division 
White, 3d Division Blue. 


Prices of Corps Badges. 
let Division, either Corps, Sterling Silver, enameled Red, 


Terma Cash in advaner. 
Send for a Catalogue. 
Address J. G@. PACKARD & ©0., 
208 Broadway, New York 








HE STANDARD AMEKICAN BILAAAKD TABLE. 

by the Billiard Congress 
reliable billiard tables manu- 
fectured, Balle, Coes, and every article relating to bil- 
liarda, for sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, corner of 
Crosby and Spring Streets, New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Agents, male or female, So-prers, and all having some 
time to spare, are particularly requested, as a Favor, to 
send us their address, and we will send in return, Fars, in- 
formation for which they willbe TuHanxrot. We offer ex- 
Te: txpcormerts From $6 to $15 per day anove ex 
renses. We want addresses from every county in the 
U. 8.. and from every grower in the Army Address 
in full, RICHARDS & UO., 3T and 389 Nassau Street, Box 
8131, N. Y. 


The best and onl 








—Sound Magni fying Tubes, 
and enables deaf persons to hear at public aseem- 
blies. Send for a descriptive pamphiet to 
Kk. HASLAM, 82 Joln St., New York 
7 NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS AND PRINTERS. 
The subscribers manufacture TYPE REVIVING 
Double and Single Cylinder Printing Machines, Bed aud 


Platen 
POWER PRESSES, 
For Book, Job, and Card Printing. 
They would also call the attention of publishers of news- 
papers to their new 
KAILWAY NEWSPAPER PRESS 
Bi 


and their Single 

LARGE HAND CYLINDER PRINTING MACHINF, 
either of which is expecially designed to supply pewspap re 
of moderate circulation with a cheap and serviceable 
Pri iting Machine, cxpable of doing aleo the ordinary job- 
work of an out of town office. They are designed to run 
by hand, at a «peed of 100 evpies an hour, and at this rate 
wi'l run without jar or noise. 

Cireular of prices, with deseription, will be forwarded 
of application. 

R. HOE & CO., 
Printers’ and Binders’ Warehouse, 
Nos 29 and 31 Gold Street. 
Corner Broome, Sheriff, and Columbia &t«., New York, 
Aud Foundry Street, Boston, Mass. 

Publishers of newspapers who wil\ insert this advertise- 
ment thirteen times in their weekly papers, with this note, 
prvious to January 1, 1864, and forward us a copy of p»- 
per comtaiving the same, will be paid in printing mate- 
rials by purchasing four times the amount of their bill for 
this advertisment. 











a 


~ = 
) a Pax ‘PREM 





4-5 LROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The Grover & tT Machines have token 
th First Premium at the late State Fairs held in 
Sew YORK, | TLLENon, | KENTUCKY, 
\ seReEY, MICHIGAN, TENNESSEE, 
PENNSYLVANIA, OWA, VInG@inta, 
| ma, | MISSOURI, NORTH CAROLINA, 
| ian, ALALAMA, CALIFORNIA. 








$1 50 | 
lat “ “ 16 karat Gold . 400 
ad ad “ Sterling silver = 10 
2d "7 16 karat Gold bas 4 00 
Bd “ “ Sterling Silver, enameled blue 9 50 
8d eS ° 16 karat Gold “ 400 
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Can be con- | 





$15 Per Day Easy $15 


And a Watch Free. 


Employment for « veryboly, male and female 100,000 
men, women, and children wanved te ect as our Agents 
in every Town and Village throughout the U. 8 to sell 
our immensely popul 1, unexeelicd, and valuube extra 
iarge size |nize Stationery, Reowrss, and Yanna No- 
TION Packagra, containing fine Writing Materials, such 
as Peper, Pens, Pencils, Blotters, Beautiful 
Manblema, Ladi « Fashion Plates, Deeigm: for Needlework, 
Cottage Keepsakes, Housebold Compaiions, Camp (om- 
panions (for Soldiers), Parlor Amusements, Letter Writer's 
Guide, Medical Preparations, Many Ways to Get Rich, 
Likenceses of Military Heroes, Union Designs, Gents’ 
luck: t Calendars for 1868, Yanxax Notions of all kinds, 
ric and costly Presente of Fashionable Jewelri), Rare 
Recipes, Games, Army Advices, &e., dc., dc., the whole 
worth, if bought separately, meeny dollars. Price cach 
Pack \ge ONLY cents retail. Wholesale rates to \gents 
very | = To 200 rex OFNT PROFIT ALLOW ED, 
Our Packages stand same a# ever, alone, and above all 
competitors, and have long been acknowledged as the 
leading and only real valuable and standard Articles of the 
kind now manufactured. Packages of all descriptions put 
a) by the 1000 for Sutlers, Peddler, Wholesale Dealers, 
&c. Goods sent by Express esfe to at. Pants of the army 
South or Southwest. A Srianptp Soup Siver Warton, 
hnotisn Movements, and correct fimepicee presented 
rare to each person who acts as our agent. Send for our 
new Circulars, containing Extra Premium Indneeme te, 
sent free. 8. C, RICKARDS & ©O., 1Q@ Naseau St, 
N. Y. The Great Original, Largest, and Oldest Prize 
Package House in the World. 








MEEKS' CABINET 
FURNITURE 


WAREROOMS, 
No. 699 BROADWAY, 


AND 
333 and 335 Fourth Street. 


The largest assortment of rich and plain furniture in 
th. city, mode of the very best well-seasoned and «elected 
moaterial, by the best workmen in the country, under the 
immediate supervision of the firm, whose reputation for 
exceilvnce of manufacture has been established seventy 
y are. ALso, an assortment of superior COTTAGE FUR- 
ATIURE 

S37 Goods packed and shipped to all parts of the world. 


De YOU WANT LUX 

WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES?—My Onguent will 
force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 
ert face) without stain or injury to the skin. Price $1 
sent by mail, port free, to any addres, on receipt of an or- 
der R. G. GRAHAM, No. 109 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


= Broker’s Sale 


Of rieh and valuable goods, comprising a great variet 
of unredeemed articles, valued from 75 cents to 5008. 
for sale at One Dollar each, to be delivered in rotation as 
entered in our books. For list of goods send 3 cents post- 
age for circular. Address ANDKEWS & UO,, Brokers, 
No. 108 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Something New. 


Pxtent Fountain Markiug Brush and Pencil, for mark- 
ing Box.«, buckages, &c. 1000 Agents guaranteed 75 
Dollars per month, Send stamp for cireulan, or Cine Dol- 
lar for «ample, free by mail. EF. P. CLARK & UO., Man- 
fuacturers, Box 25, Northampton, Mase. 


VEDDING CARDS 


These Gaaes Engraved Cards sold only ot J, EVERDELLS 
Toutes Th dway. cor, oe, = ©. 

CW" Established 1640. CO" Por Specimen by Mai two stamp. 

Book Agents’ Heap-Ovarrens —The Acrven Prn- 

LISHING Co. want expericneed agents in all parte of the 

country for th» latest, largest, and best-selling HISTORY 














OF Til": RUBMLLION, and other popular Agents’ books. 
| 


Apply «on to & G. STORKE, Aubarn, N. Y. 





‘Printing Office for $12. 


Every Man his own Printer, 


lil) LOWE IMPROVED PRINTING PRER@FS are 
the best and cheapest portale Card and Job Press. 

« ever invented, and have been awarded Silver Medals 
and Diploma Mer hants. Droggists, and others, are 
aving or MAKING MONEY by uring them. Cords, 
Bill-Heats, Cirenlers, Labelle, &c., ean be printed at a 
trifling expense. Price of Prewes: $7, 12, 18, and $25 
Price of an Office, with Press, $12, 22, 32, and $43. Send 


| for a Ulireular to the 


LJWE PRESS ©O., 13 Water Street, Rorton. 


H. A. HARVEY, 84 Maiden Lane, N. Y., TWINE 
and Yara, Steam Pocking, W BS. 


Ropes, . 

IP, Fick | ines, Blocking Cord. Loom 
Cord and Surgeons’ » Writing and Wrapping PQ. 
PER, Lavelopes, and Paper Bags, 








| 


| Las: ments. 


National Union League. 
Army Corps and 
Regimental Badges. 


We are now prepared to furnish Leegue Mins; alg 
Army Corps and Reyimente! Badger of «v. ry description, 


in Solid Silver, Solid Gold, and ieted. Also « large ae 
sortment of Jewelry. 


BK. N. FOUTE & UO., Manutectarers of Jewelry, 
WE itroadwayv, New York 


‘ ‘Sportsmen, Tourists, and Army and 
Navy Officers. 
Powerful and Brilliant Double G!assc«. 


with 


Poriability combined 
great power ia #4) } Trt, 
Tm Oper, aed general 
out-door day and aight double 
perepective glarses, will show 
distinetiy & person to know 
him at from 9 to 6 miles 

pectacice of the greatest 
tra deparent power to +: rength- 
em «nd improve the sight, 
without the (iixtressing result of frequent changes. Cata- 


logues sent by enclosing stam) 
SEMMONS, Oculists Optician, 


669; Broadway, New York 


ee 








Mt. Kisco Military and Collegiate Institute. The Fall 
term Oct. Sth, 1868. For circulate address A. B. 
WIGGIN, A.M, Mount Kisco, Westchester Co.. N. ¥ 





LONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal of Hudson River 

Institute, Claverack, Columbia County, N. Y., offers 

14 weeks board and tuition for $47. Term opens Sept. 16 

(Both sexes.) 17 Instructors, who board in the institution 
with the pupila. Write for catalogues. 


The Cheapest Magazine Extant! 
THE PEARL! THE PEARL! 
No, 1, for October, now ready. 

Bent for 10 cents 
This charming and new monthiy contains 84 quarto 
pages of the choicest of American Productions, adapte' to 
the “bome circle." The Pearl ie unrivaled inp neither 
merit or price. Terms, $1 per annum. Send for it 
Address, WM. PERRY & OO, 


Lewes, Delaware 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 
Have juat Published 
ALOOCK’S JAPAN. 


The Capital of the Tycoon: « Nar- 
rative of a Three Years’ Kecidence in Japan. By #ir 
KoTuraroap Anoook, K.C.B., Her Majesty's bavoy tx 
traordinary and Minister Pienipotentiary tr apap 
With Maps and Engravings. 2 vole 1. mo, + bth, =! © 

KAY'S CONDITION OF THE ENOLIST! ™ 
The Social Condition and Fducation of the l'eonle ‘a 
England. By Joerrn Kav, Pay.. M.A.. ¢ Trinity Col 
lege, Cambridge: Barrister at law ont lute Travel 
ling Bachelor of the University of Cambridge : 
Cloth, $1 00. 

LIVE IT DOWN. A Story of the Light Lands Ry J. ¢ 
Juarvrursox, Author of “(live Mek *‘s 
“ Ieabel ; the Young Wife and the (fu | 
Paper, 50 cents 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Por October, 1563. 
Contests 
THE FIRST CRUISE OF THE “MONTTO™* Pye 
SAIL. 
ILLveTRaTions. — The Passaic at Sea Th : t 
Fire.—In Tow.— Montawk'» coming ‘ 


cape.—The Leak. — Bailing al! \\e't 1 ted 
c Hatteras. —Inhabitant: of hewr fort i] 
Frying-Pan Shoals. —Light-Ship off Vort-Kora! tiarhor 
In a Fag, Head on to Sea —Quite a Blow 
Arrival of the Mail. —Loet in a Swan p 
ner.—Workmen et Port Koyal.._Map of Cherierton Har. 
bor.—.Work-Shop at Port Royal. 

ABIDE IN FAITH. 

SCENES IN THE WAR OF 1819.~JV. THE NIAG 
ARA FRONTIER. 

ILigeTeations.—Interior of Fort Niagara —Mop of 
Niagara Frontier.— Van Kensselaer...john FF. 
Wool.—Entrance to Niagara River. William H. Merri t 
—Battle-Ground at Stony Creek.—Oid German Chureh. 
—Hijsshopp's Monument. 

THE FIERY COLLIERY OF FIENNES. 
THE ARMY CORRESPONDENT. 
THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON, 

Cuarren XXXIV. The Combat. 

Cmarren XXXKV. Ve Victie 

Cuarten XXXVI. “See, the Conquering Hero 
comes." 

ILLUeTRATIONS.At the Office —" And you went in 
at him on the Statian * 

ROMOLA. the Author of “ Ao pe.” 
cluded) wed — 

Cuarres LXVIIL, Romola’s Waking 

Onarter LXIX. Homeward. 

OCuarren LXX. Meeting again. 

Cuarren LXXL The Confession. 

Cuarrer LXXII. The last Silence. 

Kn Loore 

ILLvermaTions —The Pestilence.—At the Well. 
ANTI.HFRODISM. 
THE LITTLE HEIRESS. 
OCTOBER. 
THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE NEGRO SLAVE 

(Second Paper.) 

AGATHA AND THE EXILE. 
THE BATTLE OF BENNINGTON 
AROUSTOOK AND THE MADAWASKA. 
TABLEAUK VIVANS. 
ALICE B. HAVEN:—IN MEMORIAM 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS, 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER 
FPASHIIONS FOR OCTOBER 

|LLoeTRA TIONS, — Promenade Costume. — Re 
—Velvit Cloak 


(Con- 


y's Drew, 


TERMS 
One Copy for one Year 


$3 00 
Two Copies for One Year _ 5 08 
An Extra Cogn, arotia, for every Club of Var Sen. 
sow prema, at FE DO each, of 11 Copies for 285 Oo 


Haarer’s MaGazine and Hanren's 
one year, $5 00. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Punsewres 


WEEKLY, together, 


Circulation ever 100.000. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Single Copies Six Cents. 
TERMS 
Une Copy for One Year . sm 
One Copy forTwo Years . . . . 5 00 
And an Eatra (Copy will be allowed for enern ¢ nh of 
Ten SUNSORINERS, at $2 50 each, or 11 ¢ opies for #25 
Tenvs TO Apvextisnns._\S'even y-fire (once per line 
for inside, and One Dollar per line for outside Adver- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pomuemens. 








/ 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





PRESENTATION TO JEFF DAVIS. ‘ 


Divan. “Hil Massa! De Swamp Ancet 


kin, smokin’ hot, and hope to visit you hisself 


A ASON & HAMLIN’S CABINET OR 
4 


G — ne to twelve stops each; price $70 to $600 
each. A vast improvement on everything of the Melodeon 
or Harmonium kind. See written testimony of more than 
one hundred of the most eminegt artiets and organists of 
leading cities to the great excellence of these instruments, 
aud their superiority to all others of their class for private 
and public use Also Melodeons, from $60 to $170 each 
Uluetrated Catalogues sent fr War ms Nos, 5 and 
7 Mercer St., New York Address MASON BI LOTHER 


PISK & HATCH. 


Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 


AND 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
FIVE-TWENTY LOAN, 
No. 38 Wall Street. 


Orders received for Five-Twenty Bonds at Par, interest 
to commence with date of payment. 
U. 8. 7.90 Treasury Notes. 
One Year Certificates 
* Six per Cent. Bends of 1551, 
And all other Government Beeurities bought, sold, and 
constantly on hand 
Accounts of Bank 





s, Bankers, and others received on fa 


vorabie terns 

Special attention given to the Collection of Government 
Vouchers, Quartermasters’ Checks, and maturing Cértifi- 
ca f Indebtedness. 


FISK & HATCH, 38 Wall Street 


SOLID SILVER, $10. ARIWY PINS 







é 
<8), CORPS BADGES. 


Addr 
¥.G. PACKARD & ¢ 
! B lway, 
SOLID GOLD, $3 50 New York 
10 for One Dollar sent free. Single copi 
1 New Carte de Vi of Prevident Lincoln and 
€ f hie ('abinet, Genera aWeshinatol. Se tt. Halleck, 
lia (rant, Roeeerans, Meade, Barndide, McClellan, 
it r. Butler, Gilmore, Fremont, Kevnolds, and Sickles; 
Adi le Dopont, Parragut, Feote, Porter, and other 
p nent Union Officers, Catalogues of Books, Photo- 
graph snd Albums sent on receipt ofa red stamp, Send 
tr to the Origina! Gift Book Store, 499 Chestaut 
Plilad E-tabliehed In 184, by G. G. EVANS, 


To all en Farms. 





I rand thrivine settiomr of Vinclend Rich soil 
Good pt of Wheat . Pra he dc., to be seen—only 
from Philadel; Deliehtful climate—20 acre 
trie f from * t $20 per iC re pane within 4 years 
G ‘ le and society Good crops can be seen erow 
Hundreds are settling On account of extreme 
! ness of climate, it d« ily beneficial to pulmonary 
Init Apply to CHAS. K. LANDIS, P.M.,,.Vine- 
Cumberland Oo., New Jersey. Report of Solon Kot 
1 Vineland Rural eont % From Report of Solon 
fol A Ed. Tribune 
j of th tex ’ , nan al 
~ j 
theta } } y 
Mowry aA lent ' 
j R ’ x ut y 
; n'a v lop 
' 1 7 pn cl not 
break by heat d not t = 
; ‘ j amd . 
. i thout wetting ne - 
7 
® ’ v ur tevr inne, f | 
P ty rry it, and you j 
— =~ will no oth \ 
N. L, ©. MI"G CO., 4 Fulton Street, N. -Y 


The American Parlor 
Or Floor Skate, 
Hard Rubber Rollers, 
Anti-friction Axles. 
Frederick Stc vens, 
215)! treet, New York 

68 Kilby § treet, Boston, 








send his compelmurts wid dis here fine pun- 
in Richmond, by ’m by!” 


A Bad Breath —The Greatest Curse the human 
family is hei: to. How many lovers it has separated— 
how many triepds forever parted he subject is so deli- 
cate, your nearest friend will net mention it, and you are 
ignorant of the fact. To effect a radical cure, use the 
“BALM OF THOUSAND FLOWEKS" as a dentrifice, 

tand morning. It also beautifies the complexion, re- 
moving all tan, pimples, and freckles, leaving the skin 
ft and white. Price 50 centa, For eale by all druggists, 

i. P. FETRIDGE & CoO., 31 and 33 Dey Street, N. Y.. 
and for aale by all Druggiete. 


560,000 Agents Wanted. 


For $1, L will send a Solid Silver Shield, or either Army 





Corps Pin, with your Name, Reg., and Co., handsomely 
engraved t it, or a fine Gold Pen and Pencil, or a Cali- 
fornia 1 10m Ring or Pin: and for 50 cents I will send 
the > Style Union League Pin, together with my whole 
ale Cireular to Agents. B. T. HAYWARD, Manufac- 
turing weler, 203 roadway, New York. 


Fish’s Patent Lamp Heating 
APPARATUS. 
Every Family should have One, 


For descriptive Pamphlet and Price List, address W. D 
RUSSELL, Agent, 206 Pearl §t., N. Y. Agents wanted. 


COMPOSITE Me 
SILVER WATCHES! 


Finest Ciass Hewtine 
Timerticoes! For Aocura 
oy or Movement, Beauty 
Or MATERIAL, and, above all, 
@ ‘ a APNESS IN Prior, these 

watches must insure Unt- 
MS VeRsaL Arrnonation! An 
{ imitation eo faultless that it 





ean hardly be detected from 
the solid material by the 
most experienced ju iges 
the material being alike all 
through, it can not be reeog- 
nized by cutting or heavy 
engraving ¢ 
in accordance with the sci 
entific spirit of the times, 
watch-cares are now manu- 
feetured fromy a beautiful 
silver-like composition, the 
| counterpart of the valuable 
ore, and net only in appear 
ame but in durability, the 
best reeemblanc of soup 
STERLING SILVER IN exist- 
ence! 
At WHo.esaLe onty! In heavy hunting cases, bean 


tif envraved, white enamel! dial, and fancy cut handa, 
in good running order, by the half dozen, $66; posta 
#1 80; registeringe 20 cts. Sold only by the case. Can 


be sately sent by mail. 

The sale of these watches in the army is a source of 
enormous profit, retailing, as they very readily do, at $25 
and upward, Many hundred dollars can be made in a 
single pay-day by any one of ordinary business tact! 
Ixus, Cast In Apvanor. Money by express or mail, in 
a registered leiter at our risk 


HUBBARD BROS.. Importers, 


Broadway, cor. Courtiandt Strect, NY. 


Shults’ Cnguent, warranted to produce a full sett of 
Whiekers in six weeks, or money refunded. Sent P et 
paid, for 30 cents. Address C, F. SHULTS, Troy, Ke 














~\L GUNS, PISTOLS, 
Military Goods, 


Peexcu AND EwGuisn Fancy Goovs, 





Also, a full assortment of 
Jet. Coral, and Steel Goods. 
Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, 
| 19 Maiden Lane & 22 John Street, N. Y., 
15 Rue VEnghcin. Paris, 
47 Hampton St., Birmingham, Eng. 


$40 a Month : cpenses. For perticalars ad- 
dress (with stamp) 1 am h IS BROS., Boston, Masa, 


[SHPTeMBER 26, 3, 1863. 





$22 WATCHES. $22 
Genuine American Lever Watches, in Coin 
Silver, heavy Hunting Case, warranted, for $22. Retail 


lied Lever 
Watches, in 4 ownce Coin Silver Hunting Case, gold 
joints, for $85. Also every variety of good watches, at 
equally low rates. All orders from the army must be pre- 
paid, as the express companies will not take Bills for Col- 
lection on soldiers. 


J.L. FERGUSON, Importer of Watches, 
208 Broadway, New York. 


Photograph Albums! 


SUPERB STYLES, in ARABESQUE and GOLD, at any 
peice from $1 00 to $25 00 each. Very Elegant Albums, 
French Style, for 50 pictures, sent for $5 00. 

Catalogue and Price List sent on receipt of Five Cents. 
W. LUCAS & CO., 173 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘DR. GOODALE’s 


Catarrh Remedy. 


Exterminates Catarrh, Root and Branch, forever. Price 
$1. Send otomp for pamphlet Depot 612 Broadway. 


“WATCHES FREE. 


Agents in Towns, and Soldiers in camp or discharged, 
are making easily $15 per day selling our GREAT NEW 
and WONDERFUL UNION PRIZE AND STATIONERY 
PACKAGES, NOVEL AND UNEQUALED, and unlike all 
the old styles; containing all New Articles, and of fine 
quality. Writing Materials, Games, Useful and Fancy Ar- 
ticles, Likenesses of Heroes, Camp Companions (for the 
Army), rich gifts of Jewelry, &c., &c., altogether worth 
over $1, for ONLY 25¢, ‘They are just the thing for a 








| present to your friend m the Army. No family should 








be without one. Profits immense, sales quick. Soldiers in 
camp can actas Agents, and make money fast. A SPLEN- 
DID WATCH, warranted as a perfect time-keeper, pre- 
sented free to all Agents. Packages in endless variety and 
at all prices, Agents wanted all through the country 
Send for NEW Circulars for 1863, containing EXTRA in- 
ducemente. See “15 per day Easy" on inside page. 

8. C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau Street, New York, 
largest and oldest Prize Package House in the World. 


ST NG SILVER HUNTING CASE 
§S presented to all who sell our (reat .\ew 

onvie-size Prize Packages. Profits 200 per cent, Sells 
baer Azenta wanted everywhere. Send for Circulars. 
W. Il. CATELY & CO., 38 Ana Street, N. Y. 


Soldiers, send 4@ cts. for Wm. Potter's wonderful div. 
covery, worth $150. Address Box 1943, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FINE DRESS 
. $HIRTS 
TO ORDER. 
UNRIVALED 
In Manufacture, 
Fitting, and Material. 
At UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 Broadway. 


Remington's 





REVOLVER. 
Approved by the Government. 
Warranted superior to any other Pistol of the kind. 


Address 
B. REMINGTON & SONS, 
Tlion, N. ¥. 


COLLARS 








AND CUFFS, 
ENAMELED 
LILY WHITE, 

Having the appearance and comfort of linen, have been 
worh in England for the last .two years in preference to 
any other collar, as they are readily cleaned in one min- 
ute with a sponge 

lo Military Men and Travelers they are invainable. 

Price $1 each, sent Dy Post to any part of the Union on 
receipt of $1 15. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

AGENTS WANTED in every Town in the Union. 

8. W. H. WARD, Sole Agent for U. 8., 387 B’ way, N. Y. 





ALBO 
FRENCH FLANNEL OVERSHIRTS, 
the largest assortment in New York, $2 75, $3, $8 75 each ; 
all cut one yard long. 
A single Shirt sent by mail on receipt of the cost. The 
cost of postage must be enclosed—63 cents for each Shirt. 
Send the size of your neck. 


ALSO 
ENGLISH MERINO UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 
*, . ) 25, and $2 50 - 
I OE STOCK OF 
SCOTCH L AM 5 WOOL UNDERSHIRTS AND 
DRAWERS. 


ALSO 
FINE WHITE SHIRTS 

order, $2, $2 50, and #3. 

Send for Price List and Rules for Measurement, to 
WARD, FROM LONDON, 


Noo 387 Broadway, N. Y. 


PREPARE FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 

There is no Gift. or Present, which aom- 
pares with the Craig Microscope and Mount- 
ed Objects. As a source of amusement and 
instruction they are unsurpassed, This Mi- 
croscope will be mailed, postage paid, for 
$2 25; or with 6 beautiful mounted ob- 
jects, for $5; or with 24 objects, for $5. 

Address, HENRY CRAIG, 

555 Broadway, New York. 
A liberal discount to the trade. 








|$7. WATCHES. $7. 


A Beautiful Engraved Gold-Plated Watch, Lever Cap, 
emall size, English Movements, perfect time-keeper. Sent 
free by mail, in neat case, for only $7. A Solid Silver, 
same as above, $7. Specially adapted to the ARMY. 
CHAS. P. NORTON & CO., 38 & 40 Ann Street, N. Y. 

Frank Leslie’s Ilustrated Newspaper, of Aug. 22, says: 
“ Messrs. NORTON & CO, have combined two very de- 
sirable things in a watch — cheapness and reliability. 
When it is known that for $7 a person can have an excel- 
lent timekeeper, there will be greater punctuality in all 
the affairs of jife” 


RETURNED TO THE CITY. 


DR. B. C. PERRY, the Dermatologist, having filled his 
Boston engagement, can be consulted at his office, 49 Bond 
Street, New York, for all diseases of the Hair and Scalp, 
Premature Blanching, Moth, and Freckles,and all Cuta- 
neous Diseases. For full particulars, send stamp for a 
Circular. 


~ American Enameled 


STEEL COLLAR CO., 


Cc. H. WELLING, |94 Pine Street, New York. 


Colorifie colors hair beautiful brown or black, withont 
wash or preparation. Warranted best and cheapest. Try 
it; you will use no other. Sold by Druggists. General 
Depot, oe John Street, New York. 





Barnum’'s American Museum. 
THE GREAT SPECTRAL ILLUSION. 





THE GHOST, 


EVERY AFTERNOON and EVENING, sendineed in 
an appropriate and thrilliug drama. 

The Swux and Winnebago Indian Chiefs, Warriors, 
and Squaws. The Monster Python, Living Sea Ser- 
pent, Colored Tropical Fish, &e., dec. at all hours; and 
yet the price of admission is only 25 cts. Children un- 
der 10, TS eta. 








DicrionaRirs Iv ExGLanp.—There are at the room of 
the agent for Webster's Dictionaries, at Mason & Ham- 
lin's, 274 Washington Street, Boston, specimen copies of 
six different editions of Webster's Dictionary, pa 
in England, and also specimens of ** Noah Webster's Brit- 
ich and American Spelling Book,” and * The Iluetrated 
Webster Reader,” also from the English prese. No per- 
son can examine these volumes without realizing how very 
great a popularity the name of Noah Webster has attained 
in Great Britain.—Boston Journal, July 23, 1963. 
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STEINWAY & SONS, Nos. 82 and 84 Walker Street, 
N. Y., were awarded a first prize medal at the late Great 
International Exhibition, London. There were two hund- 
red and sixty-nine pianos from all parts of the world en- 
tered for competition. 

The special correspondent of the New York Times says: 

‘+ Messrs. Steinways’ endorsement by the Jurors is em- 
phatic, and stronger and more to the point than that of 
any oom maker,” 


s—T—1860-x. 
Drake’s Plantation Bitters. 


They purify, strengther.,, and invigorate. 

They create a healthy appetite. 

They are an antidote to change of water and diet. 

They overcome effects of dis#ipation and late hours. 

They strengthen the system and enliven the mind, 

They prevent miasmatic and intermittent fevers. 

They purify the breath and acidity of the stomach. 

They cure Dyspepsia and Constipation. 

They cure Diarrhea, Cholera, and Cholera Morbus, 

They cure Liver Complaint and Nervous Headache 

They are the best Bitters in the world. They make the 

weak man strong, and are exhausted nature's great re- 
storer. They are made of pure St. Croix Rum, the cele- 
brated Calisaya Bark, roots and herbs, and are taken with 
the pleasure of a beverage, without regard to age or 
time of day. Particularly recommended to delicate per- 
sons requiring a gentle stimulant. Sold by all Grocers, 
Druggiste, Hotels, and Saloons. 


P. 3. DRAKE A CO,, 
202 Broadway, New York. 


Gold Pens and Cases, 


Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 
Ladies’ Pens $ 75 Engrossing Peds *% 4 
Med. “ rts) Union 
large “ 1% Mammoth “ ; 4 
Commercial Pens 150 Commercial Eureka 2 25 
Large Eureka“ 150 Mammoth Eureka 350 

The above Pens are 14 carats fine, and warranted per- 
fect in every respect for 1 year. A written guarantee ac- 
companies each Pen. These Pens are well known in the 
mereantile community for the last (10) Ten years, and the 
subscriber believes, from the number of unsolicited testi- 
monials civen him, that they are the best Pen now in use, 
or he would not be able to give them the guarantee he 
does, Send for a circular, before purchasing eleewhere, 
giving the exact sizes and 1 wrices of the various styles of 
Pons and Cases. Pens made to order to snit any hand 
or style of writing. Beware of the imitation Solinson 
Pens, and by purchasing at the manufactory secure the 


genuine article. 
Pons repointed on the receipt of 36 Cts. 
Manufactory and Office, 15 Maiden Lane, 


FE. 8. JOHNSON, 
New York City. 


ay kinds Sewing Machine Hfeedles 
atJ,W.-BARTLETT’S) - 
on dip Gengzat Neepte Depot, 442 Stentoe, N. ¥. 

















